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FTER three campaigns of excavation, begun in 1900, it is now possible—though the 
work cannot be said as yet to have attained completion—to speak with some 
confidence of the main lines as to the great prehistoric Palace that it has been my 

lot to bring to light on the site of Knossos. The magnitude of the work can be judged from 
the fact that between four and five acres of the building have now been uncovered, and in 
some parts the area has been practically doubled so far as architectural results are 
concerned by the recovery of extensive remains of upper stories. I had_ previously 
acquired—though not without encountering years of opposition from the native owners—the 
site on which the remains are situate, but the work of excavation, and it must also be added 
of conservation, on so vast a scale has been beyond the limits of individual resources. 
Great assistance has been given to me through the Cretan Exploration Fund, and I gladly 
seize the occasion of heartily thanking the Institute for its liberal contribution; but the 
annual amount to be covered, over and above the assistance given, has still been necessarily 
large. In carrying out the work I have been specially fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, who had acquired most useful experience in the excavations under- 
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taken by the British School at Athens in Melos, and of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, formerly Architect 
to the School, as to the excellence of whose architectural plans and drawings the Institute has 
now an opportunity of judging. 

Of the Palace itself and its place in the history of architecture and art it is impossible 
here to give more than a summary account. In outline, as will be seen from the plan, it very 
nearly approaches a square form with an oblong central court, and apparently four main 
entrances, roughly answering to the points of the compass. To the west are the remains of 
a paved court, with altar bases and raised causeways. Along the base of the Palace wall 
there is a raised plinth, which seems also to have been used as a seat, and there is every 
indication that this was the principal gathering place of the people-—the Agora-—-where king 
and citizens would most naturally have met. Here certainly was the state entrance, a lofty 
porch, flanked by fresco paintings in which bulls formed a_ principal feature, giving 
access to two imposing entrances. One of these opened into a magnificent corridor, the other 
to a chamber at whose portal we may well believe the king sat in judgment before the 
assembled people in the Agora beyond. 

The entrance corridor contained remains of a great processional fresco—men in long 
robes, priests or princes: youths carrying vases, apparently tribute-bearers : the lower borders 
of the robes of a brilliantly-apparelled lady, perhaps a queen. Evidence was forthcoming of 
the continuation of this ‘“ Corridor of the Procession’ along the upper terrace of the southern 
face of the Palace, doubtless in this section opening on a kind of verandah. By this means 
a covered line of passage was secured between the state entrance on the west and the eastern 
quarter of the Palace, passing the southern entrance, and looking out on the south end of 
the central court. To the section of this corridor flanking the central court seem to have 
belonged a series of painted bas-reliefs, found in the basement below, which in some respects may 
be regarded as the continuation in an ascending scale of the processional frescoes nearer the 
western entrance. ‘I'wo remarkable fragments found here show a part of a head with a fleur- 
de-lis crown, and a male torso, naturalistically moulded, wearing a fleur-de-lis collar. 

The more immediate objective of the entrance corridor from the west is to be found, 
however, in the remains of a Propyleeum overlooking the southern terrace. This Propyleum 
was originally entered by three doorways, giving access to a kind of fore-hall containing two 
column bases. ‘Traces of the original decoration of the facade of this occurred in the shape 
of finely relieved and undercut rosettes, executed in a porphyry-like limestone, and forming 
part of a kind of frieze or cornice, which seems to have run round the portals. Of the 
internal decoration of the Propyleum very interesting relics occurred, not only in the 
shape of painted stucco rosettes in the flat which carry on the motives in relief of the exterior 
stone-work, but in the remains of a fresco exhibiting a male figure, painted life-size, which 
had fallen backwards into a neighbouring passage. This design, representing a cup-bearer, 
shows that the same system of processional figures that characterises the walls of the 
entrance corridor from the west was continued on those of the columnar hall. The elegant 
pose of the youth bending back to support the weight of the tall pointed silver vase that 
he bears with both hands, the brilliantly decorated belt and embroidered loin-clothing, but 
above all his finely-cut features, of a dark south European type not yet extinct in Crete, 
combine to stamp this as the finest example of figure painting that has survived from pre- 
historic Greece. 

This southern Propyleum gives access to a small court with an altar-base, beyond which, 
in the present state of the remains, is visible a somewhat complicated block of small rooms. 
Many of them seem to have served as the offices of palace functionaries, and contained 
deposits of their clay archives, accounts, inventories, and other documents in a_ highly- 
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developed system of writing, about a thousand years earlier than the first written records of 
historic Greece. Other small chambers were used as stores for fine stone vases, or as cellars 
containing vats and tall jars, once filled with oil or wine. This block of ground floor or base- 
ment rooms flanked the west side of the central court, the floor level being four steps down 
from it. On its inner or western side the block was flanked by a fine paved corridor, upon 
which opened a succession of eighteen magazines, many of them with rows of huge oil jars 
large enough to have accommodated the forty thieves !-—still ranged in order against their 
walls. A remarkable feature of these magazines was that beneath the paved floor on which 
rested the jars were double tiers of stone chests, lined with lead, which may, in part at 
least, have been constructed with a view to securing treasure. 

But it was not certainly with a view either to the basement offices or the magazines, that 
the stately line of approach marked by the south Propyleum was designed by the Minoan 
architect. The existing remains of upper blocks show that the whole of the region in question 
was originally surmounted by a more important upper story. More than this, the distribu- 
tion of these upper blocks as well as the inner lines of the lower walls and supporting pillars 
in the central part of this area show that an important hall ran down it, the general outline 
of which can, to a great extent, be recovered. It almost exactly corresponds in arrangement 
with the great Megaron of the contemporary Palace excavated by the Italian Mission at Pheestos 
on the southern side of Crete. The face of this hall rose opposite the Propyleum, and it was 
approached either by a ramp or, as at Phistos, bya flight of steps, that has since dis- 
appeared—this particular portion of the site having been much denuded. Together with its 
ante, enclosing the steps, it must have been 20 metres deep, and its interior width was about 
11°50 metres, dimensions somewhat smaller than in the great Megaron of Phestos. It seems 
to have been divided into a columnar porch, a fore hall leading to a double portal, and an inner 
room with three columns in a cross line. This Megaron led in turn to a long hall with its 
axis at right angles to it, which descended to the central court by a flight of seven steps with 
a central column. Some idea is given of the magnificent fresco decorations that once adorned 
this hall by a fragment of a bas-relief, in painted gesso duro, showing a man’s hand attaching 
a blue robe and gold jewel, with pendants in the shape of negroes’ heads, to another life-size 
figure, probably of a woman, the dark tresses of whom alone have been preserved. 

Immediately north of the point where this “ Hall of the Jewel Fresco’’ descends to the 
central court, appears a quadruple entrance, from which steps go down to a chamber flanked 
by benches, forming the ante-chamber of the most perfectly preserved, and, in many ways, 
the most interesting, room of the Palace. 

This is the Room of the Throne, discovered, though at but a small depth from the surface 
of the ground, in a surprising state of preservation. The remains of the frescoes—wingless 
sriftins with peacock plumes against a landscape background of somewhat Nilotic aspect— 
were still clinging to the walls. Gypsum benches were ranged on three sides round the well- 
paved floor, which still showed traces of its central square of red painted plaster. In the 
centre of the north wall, between two lower benches, rose the gypsum throne with its high leaf- 
shaped back—this, too, once covered with coloured designs—its shapely seat, its lower arches 
and crocketed moulding, so strangely anticipative of Gothic architecture. Opposite, giving light 
to the whole, was an impluvium, except for the inverted lines of its supporting columns, almost 
Pompeian in character, with steps descending to an oblong basin beneath the light well, which 
may have served as a shallow bath. The wooden columns were found in their sockets in a 
carbonised condition, but together with the upper part of the walls and the roof, they have 
now, in accordance with my directions, been restored by Mr. Fyfe after a wall-painting of a 
small shrine found in the Palace, so that this little gem of Knossian architecture has been 
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definitely rescued from destruction. Here, surely, was the actual council chamber of the 
Palace, and Minoan kings must have sat on what is certainly the oldest throne in Europe. 

The rest of the north-western quarter of the Palace can only be passed in rapid review. At 
the north-west angle remains of frescoes showing zones of human figures, and a beautifully 
carved stone frieze with triglyphs, bore witness to the former existence of a stately upper 
room. Nearer the northern entrance the lower rooms of a quadrilateral area contained remark- 
able remains of frescoes, belonging to important upper chambers, in a curious miniature style, 
showing figures of male warriors and groups of ladies attired in very modern costumes and 
engaged in lively conversation. But what is of special interest from the point of view of the 
building itself is that these frescoes seem to have formed part of a great architectural piece 
showing walls, windows, and balconies, and the facade of a shrine. These frescoes throw a 
new light on the character of the upper stories of the Palace, with their combination of timber 
and painted stucco, their triglyph bands and other adornments. 

Beneath the basement rooms of this area were deep pits, the sides of which had once 
been covered with smooth cement, and which, perhaps, served as the Palace dungeons. 
Beyond, northwards, is a portico, a paved piazza, and a large bath with descending stairs. 
Eastwards, this block of buildings overlooks the important northern entrance. 

This northern entrance represents the main point of intercourse between the Palace and 
the City on the one hand, and the Port on the other. Two lines of ancient roadway in fact 
here converge—one leading west to a region which we know to have been covered with pre- 
historic houses, the other pointing north in the direction of the sea, where traces exist of an 
ancient haven some four miles distant. At this point of public concourse, of a character very 
different from anything that affected the state entrance on the west, it was natural that 
certain precautionary measures, if only of police, should be taken. And, accordingly, though 
as a whole there are very little traces of anything resembling real fortification about the 
outskirts of the Palace, we here see the lines of access guarded and dominated by towers and 
bastions in a significant way. The converging part of the two roadways is commanded by : 
flanking tower and bastion, opposite which are the piers of an important portico that may have 
served the purpose of some kind of emporium of goods under the inspection of royal ofticers. 
The inner passage to the central court is flanked by a deep recess, whence guards could sally forth 
on any marauding party, and between the great bastions which dominate the western side of the 
ascending passage are gaps as if for se ntries. On the opposite or eastern side of this entrance 
passage are low ascending terraces backed by another high wall-line. These terraces may 
have partly served an ornamental purpose, and have been planted with flowering shrubs. The 
discovery in the entrance passage itself of parts of magnificent reliefs of bulls in painted gesso 
duro tends to show that a decorative element, probably in the shape of a fine open gallery 
above, was not wanting on this side also. 

The great central court was originally paved with fine limestone slabs, best preserved in 
its north-west corner. its length was about 54 metres, and its breadth varies from about 
22, to 24 metres. The dimensions of the central court at Phestos are somewhat smaller, 
namely, 46°60 by 22 metres. 

We now turn to the Palace area east of this great court and of the northern entrance, 
where, owing to the slope of the hill, the ground floors are all on a lower level. The north- 
eastern quarter, now much denuded, seems to have been occupied by slaves and artisans; and 
there were here found a group of magazines filled with rustic pottery apparently for their 
use, besides large rubbish heaps of the same. Further south are paved halls and corridors 
containing, both on their surface and in the cellarage beneath, traces of a very different 
class of inmates. Here came to light a truly royal draught-board of ivory, magnificently inlaid 
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with silver and blue enamel, set with crystal plaques and overlaid with gold plate. Here were 
found the ivory draughtsmen, and remains of a porcelain mosaic of extraordinary interest. 
The glazed plaques that composed it, probably belonging to a wooden chest, exhibited, besides 
scenes of peace and war, actual elevations of the houses of the Minoan town, with three or 
four stories, and windows with four or even six panes, apparently filled with some substitute 
for glass, such as oiled parchment. Here too were signs of industry on a princely scale, an 
olive press with its conduits and connected system of magazines with huge oil-jars, and the 
workshop of a palace sculptor, containing, beside an unfinished vase of the same kind, a 
finished masterpiece in the shape of a huge marble amphora with fine decorative reliefs, and 
so ponderous that it took eleven men with poles and ropes to remove it from the site. 

The lower rooms about the olive press area with their exceptionally massive walls, 
and especially the great buttresses that here run out from the terrace wall of the 
central court, unquestionably give the outline of a great upper hall or Megaron. This 
Megaron, the entrance to which must have been from the level of the Central Court, seems to 
have corresponded in its general arrangement with that of which the indications have been 
noted in the western wing of the Palace. It must, however, have been larger, its interior 
dimensions measuring about 15°50 metres in depth, by 14°50 in width, the corresponding 
internal measures of the great hall at Phestos being about 14 by 13°75 metres. Of the 
importance of this great Megaron, and its magniticent decoration, the contents of the basement 
spaces to the east and ofa part of the room of the olive press below bear ample witness. Here 
were found not only pieces of bull reliefs analogous to those from the northern entrance, but 
remains of painted human figures, both male and female, moulded in high relief in gessu duro, 
and showing, in their reproduction not only of the general contour but of the individual 
muscles, sinews, and veins, an extraordinary fidelity to nature. Fragmentary as they are, 
they represent the highest achievement in stucco relief by the Minoan artists, and found 
their fitting place in the largest Palace hall. 

It was at this point, on the southern borders of the olive press-room and the sub- 
structures of the great Megaron, that the course of the excavation took a most unexpected 
development. Beyond this line the floor level was found to descend suddenly 4-20 metres 
—the depth of another story—or some 8 metres, in other words, two stories—below the level 
of the Central Court. More than this, a paved corridor that ran past the bays formed by the 
supporting piers of the great Megaron was found to abut on the middle landing ofa fine stone 
staircase. One flight of this, flanked by a balustrade resting on steps with sockets for its 
columns, ascended to another landing, above which again two great blocks in the middle wall 
of the staircase showed the traces of the steps of a still higher flight running to the level of 
the Central Court. The middle landing, already referred to, gave access to two other flights, 
answering to these, below, and it was possible, by taking all the precautions of mining 
operations, actually to excavate the lowest flight of stone stairs below the ascending flight 
above. Such a result is probably unparalleled in the history of excavation—flights of stairs 
one above another being unknown even in Pompeii. 

The lowermost flight of this quadruple staircase descended into a portico forming a wing 
of a fine columnar hall, between which and the staircase wall was a light area. The interior 
of the hall was paved and lined with gypsum slabs, the small court on which it looks being 
simply cemented. ‘This hall, to which I have given the name of the “ Hall of the Colonnades,” 
is one of the finest features of the building. The small court on which it opens was flanked 
on one side by the double line of the ascending staircase with window openings below it, the 
balustrade of its upper flight rising step-wise, and showing at intervals the sockets of its 
colonnade. The same upper balustrade with its pillar sockets is continued along its northern 
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side, while its south wall, consisting of twelve courses of good limestone masonry, with an 
intermediate interstice for woodwork, showed the remains of a double window that lit another, 
apparently wooden, staircase beyond. The whole effect of the tiers of colonnades and their 
harmonious gradations, following the staircase lines, recalls the entrance court of an Italian 
Nenaissance palace. 

The middle and the lowermost landing of the stairs lead respectively to an upper and 
lower corridor, forming a central axis on this side. The upper of these descended by a 
flight of stone stairs towards the lower terraces of the east slope, and perhaps to a small 
water-gate on the former course of the stream, that has now withdrawn to the other side of 
the valley. 

The lower of these “ east-west” corridors, of which the north areade of the Hall of 
the Colonnades is here regarded as a section, gives access to the largest existing hall of the 
Palace, to which, from the signs repeated on its limestone blocks, the name of the Hall of the 
Double Axes has been given. It consists of a light area, a columnar hall, an inner space 
surrounded by pillars, and at its further or eastern end two lines of portico facing east and 
south. Together with these porticoes the Hall of the Double Axes occupies an area of about 
250 square metres. 

An interesting feature here are the remains, now supported in situ, of an upper hall, 
with pillars answering to those below, and with parts of its wall-painting—a palm tree and 
horn-like objects are visible—still clinging to its northern wall. A door opened into this 
upper hall from the upper ‘east-west’ corridor and from a small private staircase on the 
other side communicating with the “ Queen’s Megaron.” 

Beyond this block, containing the grand staircase and the two columnar halls that seem 
marked out for state and semi-public use, is a section lying due south of it, and belonging to 
the same deep cutting, which has a special interest, from its obviously private and domestic 
character. This is not necessarily a ‘* haremlik”’ in the strict Oriental sense, but there can 
be little doubt that it was the principal scene of the family life of the Palace, and, as such, a 
part of woman’s domain. 

The centre of interest in this domestic quarter is a very original chamber approached 
through double doorways by a crooked passage from the Hall of the Double Axes, to which I 
have given the name of the “ Queen’s Megaron.”’ It is divided into two parts by a stylobate, 
with pillars at intervals on a central ledge, leaving ample openings for light, and which shows 
on each side of it remains of a shapely bench of wood and plaster. The outer of these two 
benches faced a portico and small light area entirely shut in from the more public quarter 
beyond. The inner division of the Megaron has another stylobate on its south side, flanked 
by a similar bench, and looking on another light area of elongated form, the back wall of which 
steps back to facilitate the incidence of the light. On the west side again of this inner part 
of the hall is a balustrade and opening leading to a small bath room, with its fine gypsum 
lining slabs intact, and above them part of a brilliant stucco frieze of spirals and rosettes in 
position. 

A painting representing the upper part of a lady in energetic action seemed to have been 
derived from the north wall of the Queen’s Megaron. More interesting still was the system 
of decoration adopted in the light areas on either side. Along the remains of the back wall 
of that on the eastern side were found heaps of fallen plaster, showing a variety of fish, in- 
eluding part of two dolphins, rocks with their coralline attachments, and blue wreaths and 
coils of spray to indicate the sea-water. In the southern light area, on the other hand, was 
found another heap of fallen stucco, containing parts of a brilliantly plumaged bird in a 
curious technique between intaglio and relief. It looks as if in both cases a system of 
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pictorial illusion had been resorted to, like that so familiar in the small courts and areas of 
Italian villas, where the blind wall spaces are filled with views suggesting a free prospect 
over land or sea. 

A small private staircase leads up by two flights of stone steps from the Queen’s Megaron 
to the chambers, still partly traceable above this room and the adjoining Hall of the Double 
Axes. There are, moreover, indications that this staircase was continued to a still higher 
story. On the west an upper and lower passage leads to a complicated series of rooms 
originally provided on one side with a wooden staircase, which seem to have been used 
for various domestic purposes. There is here a small court suggestively marked with the 
distaff sign; an inner room where valuables seem to have been stored, of which various 
traces, including a gold heart and parts of a crystal bowl, were found, and other rooms which 
may have served as bedrooms, including one off which opens the nearest approach to a 
modern w.c. yet found in any ancient site. Besides the passage to the main drain, it is 
provided with an actual flush pipe and shows traces of a wooden seat. 

Nothing indeed is more extraordinary than the remains of an elaborate drainage system 
existing throughout all this section and common to the upper as well as the lower story. 
The limestone slabs of parts of the pavement, the pillar bases and door jambs, the walls 
with painted stucco still adhering to them; in one case, even a stone bench in position, are 
here preserved on the upper story level. From these floors a succession of stone shafts— 
one apparently connected with another latrine—descend to a network of stone ducts, large 
enough for a man to make his way along them, beneath the floor level below. It may be 
added that near the olive press area were found fine terra-cotta drain-pipes fitted into each 
other, with stop-ridges and internal collars to grip the cement, which must be considered 
to equal the most modern forms, though following out a different principle. 

Beneath what seems to have been a wooden staircase, lit by a window from the Hall of 
the Colonnades, was a small store closet, in which apparently part of the treasure kept in the 
neighbouring inner room had been hurriedly deposited. Here were found ivory statuettes of 
leaping youths, obviously belonging to a group taken from the bull-ring, which in their spirited 
and at the same time minutely naturalistic execution, exceed any work of sculpture of this 
period as yet brought to light. Very animated paintings representing analogous scenes from 
the bull-ring, in some of which female toreadors take part, formed a favourite subject of the 
Palace wall-paintings. The room above the Queen’s Megaron appears to have been adorned 
with miniature designs of this class. 

South of the domestic quarter above described is a region constructed on a higher ground 
level, containing a court with an altar base, flanked by a small bath and a connected sanctuary. 
This included a little shrine with the vases of offering still in position before an elongated 
base, upon which rested images of votaries and female divinities, sacred horns of stucco, and 
a small double axe, the emblem of the Cretan Zeus, and here used as a fetish idol. This 
discovery in the Palace of a shrine of the Double Axe, and its associated divinities, derives 
a special interest from the connection already established on philological grounds between 
labrys, the Carian term for the sacred Double Axe, and the name of the Labyrinth. The 
remains of the great building itself, with its mazy corridors and subterranean ducts, seem to 
have been the local habitation and the home of many of the elements of the later myth. 

The south-east corner of the building shows a staircase in two flights apparently in 
communication with a postern gate, and well-built rooms as yet incompletely explored, with 
fragments of fine wall-painting exhibiting myrtle sprays and lilies. In a neighbouring corridor 
was found a fresco actually containing an early representation of the Labyrinth in art. 

Finally, along the lower terrace on the eastern slope are remains of a quadruple line of 
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walls built at narrow intervals from one another, and a bastion with two descending flights of 
steps, one of them flanked by a remarkable water-runnel. This runnel is made to follow the 
steps in a succession of descending curves, and is led by a crooked channel to a settling basin, 
on its way to a tank below. It is obvious that various delicate problems regarding the moderat- 
ing of the flow of water and the deposit of sediment had been here carefully worked out. 

It is possible that the four-fold repetition of the line of wall on this side was due to the 
undermining action of the stream which then, no doubt, flowed in greater volume and at a 
higher level probably on this side of the valley. This quadruple line represents the eastern 
border of the Palace. 

Both the construction of the Palace and its general design and distribution, as briefly 
reviewed in the above sketch, present some remarkable contrasts to the Mycenzean palaces, such 
as those of Tiryns and Mycene itself, hitherto known on the mainland of Greece. The great 
surrounding fortifications, the massive Cyclopean walls and galleries are here wanting. Save 
for the defensive works, to be regarded as primarily due to considerations of police, about the 
northern entrance, and what are really supporting walls on the east, there is nothing here 
that can be strictly regarded as fortification. The outlines of the palace citadels of 'Tiryns and 
Mycene eagerly seize and follow the defensible contours of the site. Their interior is divided 
into irregular courts without real cohesion. At Knossos, on the other hand, the whole outline 
of the Palace is laid down in definite lines without regard to the site—or rather a site has been 
chosen which allowed free scope of action to the architect and engineer. The island civilisa- 
tion was here at home, and its true bulwarks were the “ wooden walls” of the Minoan 
navy. 

Here and in the Palace of Phestos, which among known buildings supplies the only real 
parallel, everything is arranged according to the most elaborate planning. ‘The lines are at 
right angles to one another; the whole design divides itself into zones and rectangles. The 
Palace of Phstos—though in its present state not occupying so large an area, and for the most 
part consisting of walls stripped bare of paintings and reliefs, and rooms devoid of the various 
masterpieces of the art of Diedalos and of the clay archives that attach such inexhaustible 
interest to the Knossian pile—has this advantage, that its great halls rest on solid terraces of 
rock instead of on the less secure foundation of lower stories. ‘The plan there, as it stands, is 
more simple and grandiose, and it is only when with its help we reconstruct the great upper 
halls above the smaller basement rooms of Knossos that the extraordinary similarity of plan 
and construction is brought home to us. The west court, the very recesses of the western wall, 
the porch, the door jambs and pillar-bases, the corridors, the store-rooms, the baths, the great 
Central Court, the prevailing plan of the Megaron, the light-wells, the absence of fixed hearths, 
are all repeated, and even the individual measurements show a great tendency to approach 
one another. The Palace of Phestos when complete was a somewhat smaller building. It 
was pre-eminently a state dwelling, not cumbered with the same needs of vast magazines and 
oftices, or of the stories piled one above the other for the accommodation of the crowded 
inmates, that we find in Knossos, the capital of the island Empire, and the true centre alike of 
business and government. At Knossos the remains of these upper stories, which add so greatly 
to the plan, are a most distinctive feature, which cannot be matched by any other sites of 
the classical or prehistoric age of Greece. 

Comparing the general plan of the Palace of Knossos with that of Phstos as completed 
from the parts preserved, we are struck with a systematic arrangement which has a profound 
comparative interest. In both cases we see a large, square-shaped building containing a 
central rectangular court that seems to have been approached at right angles by four main 
avenues. At Knossos we have traces of a southern stepway and entrance, and of a fine north 
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passage debouching on the middle of the central court on that side. Again, from the middle 
of the east side of the court the “ east-west’ corridor descends at right angles towards the 
outer eastern wall, where there seems to have lain originally the water-gate of the Palace. 
Immediately opposite the opening of this eastern line on the other side of the court is a central 
break in the western division of the building, consisting of the room of the column-bases, 
which has the nature of an ante-chamber and passage-room, and the two pillar-rooms 
behind with their short flanking corridor. It is true that in this case this cross-avenue does 
not go through to the line of the west wall, though if prolonged it would come out not far 
from the west portico. But it is ail the same a significant survival of an old and simple 
ground plan scheme, which seems to have been modified by the architect in order to bring 
round the state approach to the southern Propyleum. 

At Phestos the principal public entrance seems originally to have been on the south side 
of the Central Court.* Opposite it is a dividing corridor at the north end of the court, the 
major axis of which runs, as at Knossos, from north to south. On the west side, again—in 
this case in relation to the portico of the state entrance—a fine corridor runs towards the 
middle of the court. The eastern wing has been much denuded. 

But it is impossible, in view of the fundamental arrangement thus revealed to us, pointing 
in both cases to a more or less square building with central court, crossed at right angles by 
two main lines of approach, not to recall the familiar features of the Roman camp, and its 
still more remote prototype as traced by Chierici and Pigorini in the prehistoric pile- 
settlements, the ‘“‘ Terremare”’ of the Po Valley. We have here, in fact, lines analogous to the 
Cardo, the ‘ north-south ’’ passage which was, as apparently at Knossos, the main axis in the 

‘oman camps, and the Decumanus that crossed it at right angles from east-to west. 

We note, indeed, further parallel lines answering to the Cardines and Decumani Minores 
of the Roman plan. There is, however, this distinction, that the principal halls rise on the sides, 
and do not—like the Pratorium—occupy the centre of the court which forms the converging 
point of the main passage lines. Neither have we as yet found anything like the templum, 
such as seems to have existed in more than one Italian terramara t near this point of inter- 
section. But the quadrilateral form, the orientation, the existence cf Cardo and Decumanus 
with their minor parallels, and the inner court itself, are points of comparison of a very sug- 
gestive kind, and seem to go back to an ancient European system of arrangement, sister forms 
of which were preserved by prehistoric Crete as well as Italy. 

‘lhe palaces of Knossos and of Phestos belong in their existing shape approximately to 
the same period. ‘That period, as shown by the earliest remains of vases and other relics 
found above the floor levels in each case, is somewhat more remote than that to which 
Mycene has given a name, though in both cases modifications of the building were carried 
out during the Mycenean period proper. The best positive chronological data are supplied by 
the lid of an Egyptian alabastron found, with remains of indigenous stone vases belonging to 
the early Palace period, on a floor-level near the northern bath. The lid has a beautifully cut 
cartouche of King Khyan, of the Fifteenth Dynasty, who was the principal ruler of the foreign 
or Hyksos conquerors in the Nile Valley. He seems to have reigned about the eighteenth 
century B.c., and, considering the rarity of his monuments in Egypt itself, it is difficult to 
suppose that objects with the name of this Pharaoh could have reached Crete at a later date. 

The high level of civilisation reached in Minoan Knossos by the date of the foundation 
of the existing Palace, so conspicuous alike in its architecture and decoration, points itself to 


* Luigi Pernier, ‘“Scavi della Missione Italiane a + See especially Pigorini ‘* Terramara di Castellazzo d 
Phiestos.’’ Rapporto Preliminare (Mon. Ant.,'T. xii. 1902, Fontanellato” (Notizie degli Scavi, dc., 1895, p. 14, sqq.). 
p- 59}. 
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long centuries of earlier development. It is not surprising, therefore, to find beneath the 
later foundations the remains of a still earlier Palace, the lines of which seem partly to have 
been followed in the later work. ‘Ihe Thirteenth Dynasty monument—not later than 
2100 s.c.—found beneath the pavement of the Central Court, seems to belong to this earlier 
building, and a series of exquisite painted vases of eggshell fabric, in design and colouring 
never certainly surpassed, point, together with other relics, to an intimate acquaintance with 
Twelfth Dynasty designs, going back therefore to about 2800 8.c. But beyond this, again, we 
have evidence of still earlier princely occupation, and fragments of imported Egyptian vases 
of diorite and obsidian that take us well back into the Fourth Millennium before our era. 
And still beyond this, underlying the whole hill-top on which the Palace stands, is a vast 
Neolithic settlement replete with stone weapons and implements of primitive pottery and 
idols, which carries back the antiquity of the site beyond the limits of such records as were 
later supplied by this ancient intercourse with Egypt. 
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PAINTED PLASTER DECORATION AT KNOSSOS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHEMES. 


By THeopore Fyre, 


ARCHITECT TO DR. EVANS’S EXCAVATIONS AT KNOSSOS. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


HE following remarks are based on three years’ acquaintance with the excavations 
carried on at Knossos in 1900-01-02. Their object is to illustrate the chief detail 
forms of Knossian decoration, by selection from numerous examples; to record the 

chief decorative motives that exist in the palace, in situ; and to compare these with the many 
important fragments of “ picture ”’ fresco which have distinct reference to architecture. 

Most of the illustrations have been made from tracings of the actual fragments ; 
but many are naturally diagrammatic when reduced to black and white, as certain forms can 
only be represented by brushwork. Scales of 8, 5, 7, or 10 centimetres are appended to 
almost every diagram, and in some cases 
a scale of inches as well. The colours of 
the fresco are represented in the black and 
white drawings by the annexed code, which | BLACK WHITE YELLOW RED 
holds good throughout, except where other- Shiilivsid eibeaes sm tns Siciatidens: daa tiasaes alles 
wise stated. stated. 























SECTION I. 


The finds of coloured stucco at Knossos constitute one of the most important artistic 
results of the excavations. Apart from the masterly full-size figure-work, and the fragments 
showing natural forms generally, there is a wealth of material which can be called 
decorative in a narrower sense, and which is important, especially on its architectural side. 
At Dr. Evans’s request, therefore, I have prepared the following paper. It cannot be 
regarded as final, because much of the palace material is yet unpublished; but it will give 
some indication of the subject. 

At the outset we must notice the distinction between large-scale ornament, much of which 
was found in situ, forming controlling lines of decoration, and small-scale ornament, which 
formed a setting for the “ picture ’’ fresco proper. This distinction is not always easy to realise, 
and, unfortunately, no piece of painted plaster showing small-scale work was found large 
enough to exhibit the exact relation such work had to the rest of a large wall surface. 

Many examples, however, show this small-scale ornament in connection with picture 
fresco, which latter forms an important class by itself. As illustrating undoubted architectural 
forms, certain fragments of this will be found very relevant to the subject in hand, and it will 
be useful to illustrate them along with the actual construction of the palace ; always bearing in 
mind that in the smallest or “miniature” style of this picture-work, the representations 
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are often very conventional, from the necessity of illustrating various planes in juxtaposition 
on the flat. An astonishing variety of scale was indeed probable on the Knossian walls— like 
Egyptian work, which in all its periods seems to have abolished perspective, as we know it, 
and to have made that art quite arbitrary, perhaps subservient, to a fixed code, in which 
religion may have played some part. From the way in which the Knossian fragments were 
found, it seems probable that the parallel to Egyptian work holds throughout, and that 
small and large pictures were placed side by side. 


rREATMENT OF MATERIAL. 


For the most part the plaster found had a flat surface; but there are some interesting 
fragments which show an original and peculiar method of modelling. This method considers 
only certain broad facts of the design, and gives a general “ wavy ” appearance to the plaster 
surface; it makes no attempt to particularise the detail, which is chiefly painted on (see 
fig. 38, p. 117). The best examples of this method represent naturalistic forms, and, as such, 
do not concern us here; but the very general use of it must have considerably affected the 
appearance of the palace decoration. The remaining surface treatment to be considered is 
the definite moulded work, of which there are some interesting examples, and which, taken in 
combination with similar work found in stone, give a fair idea of the prevalent mouldings 
employed. 

As a plaster finish was chiefly applied to rough rubble walls, largely composed of clay, 
the backing to the finer plaster is often very thick; the total thickness being sometimes 23 
or 8 inches (6-8 centimetres), of which the usual } inch (2 centimetres) is taken up by the 
finish. In certain thin clay walls, however, corresponding to our 43-inch partitions, the 
plaster is applied very thin, having a total thickness of about 1 centimetre (or less 
than 3 inch). The finish has often almost separated itself from the backing, especially where 
the latter is chiefly composed of clay, with little or no gypsum. 

In general, plaster thicknesses are very variable, from the necessity of making up the 
inequalities of rough wall-surface. As gypsum was largely used all over the site, and was 
evidently readily obtainable, an excellent composition of plaster could be obtained. Large 
surfaces of clay backing exist in situ, with scored lines to form a key for the finish. 


The colours next deserve consideration. Their permanence is noticeable, and some 
fragments show a surface more resembling marble than plaster. The colours can usually be 
scrubbed with a hard brush, and even scraped with a knife. The term /resco could almost be 


applied to this painted plaster. It is nearly certain that the large surfaces were laid on in 
coats when the plaster was wet, and the details painted on before the ground was dry. At 
present the colours scale off like enamel when a knife is used; the reds run when too much 
water is applied. 

Regarding the comp sition of the colours, I may quote from Professor Church's book * 
certain colours found by Professor Petrie in the Hawara graves of the Faytim, which must 
equally apply to Knossos. 

« White, mainly gypsum. 

Yellow ochre, having, however, almost precise hue of true antimony yellow. 

“ Red lead. 

“ Dark red, due to ferrie oxide. 

“ Pink, probably derived from madder ; and a blue cupreous glass.” 


The Che } Painting, by A. H. Church, F.R.S., 1901 (p. 303). 
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To these we must add black, which is readily obtainable from many sources ; grey, derived 
from the same ; brown, probably umber; and a dull green, resembling terre verte. It would 
be interesting to know if the Knossians were acquainted with this fine and exceedingly 
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permanent colour. Various intermediate shades of the above colours are also found, such as 
an orange and a blue-green, readily obtainable from copper, or by mixing with yellow, «e. 

A note may be added about certain proprieties observed in using colours. Red and yellow 
usually go together, similarly blue and black; in a border these combinations are invariably 
observed. 


EXISTING PALACE DECORATION in siti. 


It is necessary to give some idea of the general wall-treatment of the rooms in the 
palace. Throughout it is noticeable that the value of the horizontal line was appreciated, 
that line forming an important feature of the Mycenzan method of wood-construction. Even 
the strongest walls at Knossos were partly constructed of wood: stone was chiefly a decorative 
material, and, otherwise, was almost exclusively used in courts which might have been open to 
the weather. 

In a wall of four metres (or, roughly, 18 feet) in height, the two lowest metres are 
appropriated to the dado, the top of which also marks the height of the door. At this height, 
therefore, a strong horizontal constructive line is employed, which takes in the window and 
door lintels, and forms a division between the upper and lower walls of the room. The ends 
of wooden cross-beams, going through the wall, appeared in this horizontal line. The cross- 
beams acted as stiffeners in rubble-walls, and as supports for the upper part in stone walls 
(see fig. 26, p. 115). They evidently gave rise to a most important motive in decoration, a 
motive constantly met with in the horizontal bands of recurring circles decorated as rosettes. 
The lower part of the wall is, usually in the better rooms, finished with large gypsum slabs, 
which formed a handsome dado. Above the line the plaster-work begins, and is divided into 
horizontal strips according to the nature of the design. In one of the east-slope halls, a large 
fragment of frieze was found in position immediately above the line (see fig. 43, p. 119). 

Where the entire wall was plastered, the decoration of the lower part sometimes took the 
form of an imitation of marble or fine-grained stone panelling, and one important example, 
in particular, found on the east slope, shows such a scheme (see fig. 13) with the panels 
probably 2 metres high, and the “ graining” very completely represented. This dado may 
have been the later form of finishing in a grand hall, while the gypsum panel dado was the 
earlier. 

Fig. 8 shows an important variation from the above arrangements, in the passage leading 
west from the ‘‘Queen’s Megaron.’’ Here, a large band of running spiral was found, but 
forming the top of a dado, much lower than the same motive in fig. 7. A convenient field 
for ‘‘ picture’’ fresco seems to be afforded by the space above this dado; the corresponding 
space in fig. 7 being too high up. 

In the western part of the palace, where the existing rooms are not so high, different 
arrangements prevail. The throne room shows the best example of the finish of the top part 
of a wall (see figs. 5 and 6). Here, ihe entire wall surface above the stone seats was finished 
in plaster; the lower part devoted to picture fresco (griffins with landscape background) and 
the upper part plain ; two sets of frieze lines were found in position. The magazines, and the 
rooms to the east of the long gallery (which really formed a basement), were probably all 
decorated with plain plaster and frieze and dado lines; as is clearly shown in the case of the 
magazines by many complete examples. One of these is shown in fig. 4. 

The examples found in sity show that dark red was the prevailing tone of plain painted 
plaster. A dead white is rarely used in connection with it, except to render certain natural 
forms. A yellowish white and a grey are the usual relieving tones used along with red 


for borders. 
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Whether in relief or on the flat, it is certain that at Knossos, as in Egypt, all the plaster- 
work was finished in colour, forming a complete system of colour decoration, which included 
the walls, the ceiling, and possibly even the gypsum-slab dadoes. This last, however, is not 
quite clear, and a contrast between the handsome alabaster and the coloured plaster may have 
been aimed at. The same may also be true of the beautiful fragments of stone, architrave 
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13 or frieze, that were found.* 


It is probable that these, at 


>= “ least, were painted, from 
a the evidence of certain 
\ \ i? S| faint traces of colour found 
ae ee la, on h = 
(SS i on them. 


The finishing of door- 
jambs, on the _ ingoing, 


(( 7) affords a proof of the par- 
4 tiality for striped decoration 

j among the Knossians. The 

—— i constant method is to alter- 


nate strips of plaster with 
posts of wood vertically 
(see fig. 14); the edges of 
— the plaster being splayed 
back at an acute angle, to 
give the wood a catch, and 
not splayed at an obtuse 
The number of plaster 
strips varies according to the depth of the door—as 
many as five being sometimes found. 

The subject of door-finishings leads us to consider 
what place vertical lines had generally in Mycenan 
schemes of decoration. Their system of wood-con- 
struction obviously entailed vertical posts as well as 
horizontal beams, and many of the rough walls have 
been found very completely divided into vertical sec- 
tions, by wooden posts or the spaces for them. These 
run from the floor up to the main horizontal line. 
Above that, the ruination has in every case been too 
great to enable us to determine the construction. In 
any case, it is doubtful if the vertical constructive 
lines were always made to appear in the decoration. 
Sometimes they almost certainly did appear, and the 
wood was probably painted and left flush, or almost 
flush, with the surface of the plaster. The fondness 
of the Mycenzeans for dentil decoration, and the exist- 
ence of the marble-grained plaster, in panels, go far 
to prove this ; as also do several architectural details 
from the “miniature” fresco. It is probable that 
vertical division was not confined to the lower walls, 


rATION MARBLE PANELLING, 


and orange and some black lines 


* See in The Annual of the British School at Athens (No. VII. 
1900-1901. Macmillan & Co.) ‘The Palace of Knossos,’ by Dr. 
Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S. (p. 55). Dr. Evans believes that the breast- 
work of the stone seats in the Throne-Room was painted with a 
scheme of triglyphs and metopes, an idea suggested by the interest- 
ing parallel at Phwstos, where similar seats have carved triglyphs. 
Minute traces of colour do indeed exist on the Knossian seats. 
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but also occurred in the “ picture” frescoes above. Wherever fragments of these were found, 
borders are apparent, and in one important example of a picture scheme—the so-called 
“‘ cow-girl’’ fresco—the vertical divisions are strongly marked by the same elaborate borders 
as the horizontal ones. 

Another fact concerning the method of applying plaster deserves to be noticed. In some 
cases edges were found, marking the end of a motive, but not necessarily the end of a 
plastered surface. This seems to indicate that, when practicable, the plaster was prepared in 
strips, and painted before being applied to the wall. A good example is the fragment of 
spiral frieze before-mentioned (see fig. 43, p. 120). 


PICTURE FRESCO RELATING TO ARCHITECTURE. 


An important class of picture fresco in the so-called “miniature” style throws much 
interesting light on Knossian architecture. Fig. 3, which shows the Myceniean order, is taken 











| from this class, as also are figs. 15-22. Of the 
latter, figs. 15 and 16 show examples which be- 

come doubly interesting by comparison with the 
centimelres small house mosaics found in the  excava- 
tions of 1902,* and they may each represent 
part of the picture of a house. Fig. 22 appears to 
be part of some wooden construction; while fig. 21 
obviously shows a section of wall-surface, the stone- 





work being represented as chequer-work in black and 
blue and yellow; perhaps this is the intermediate 
part of a wall, as the post of a window seems to 
appear below. TNeturning to figs. 15, 16, and 17 we 
see there the evidence of decorated beam ends; in 
the former case, perhaps in a panel, and in the two 
ra latter cases, in a containing beam supporting vertical 

FIGS, 15-22.—ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENTS 01 construction. 
a To the same class of work—found, in fact, in the 





* For the publication of two of these, see the forthcoming number of the Annual 
Vol. VIII. (Maemillan & Co.) 
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same deposit as all the foregoing—belongs the so-called “Temple” fresco* (see coloured 
plate II.) which has given us a better idea of the Mycenzan Order than anything else that 
was found (see also fig. 8). We see in this fresco what appears to be a miniature representa- 
tion of a temple front, constructed chiefly of wood, with wooden painted columns. There 
appears to be stonework in the entablatures, and in the podium of the central portion ; while 
the stylobate appears to be of large gypsum blocks, such as were found in the west wall of the 
palace. The ornamental “ triglyph ’’ feature under the central columns may be of alabaster ; 
it will be more fully discussed in a following section (the “ triglyph ” motive). 

Turning to the Order, it is noticeable that the capital in No. L. (like that above the Lion 
Gate at Mycenz) + strongly resembles an inverted attic-base. The capitals in Nos. I. and III. 
both resemble what has always been regarded as the standard example of a Mycenan 
capital—that originally in front of the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycene {; but No. III. is the 
most distinctively Knossian in design, judging from various stone lamps that have been 
found. It was upon this example that the restoration of the columns in the Throne-ltoom 
at Knossos was based. The shaft of No. II. column, being complete to its base, is the most 
useful of the three examples for ascertaining the height in diameters ; and it is interesting 
to note that the Mycenean column is more attenuated than the Greek Dozic, though the 
capital (which varies considerably) is higher in proportion. 

The colours are interesting, and may be conventional, but for the shafts, at least, seem 
to be appropriate : the black suggesting old and seasoned wood, and the orange of the central 
columns resembling the usual yellow colour of wood in fresco. 

The wooden posts in the fresco are interesting, as showing another constructive detail 
which has been made decorative ; as there can be little doubt that the black pieces recurring 
at intervals represent the ends of mortised cross-beams socketed into the posts. The same 
principle has been found in the palace construction, in large gypsum corner-blocks having 
grooves or mortises into which the rubble wall gets a firm hold, 


SOME PROBABLE RESTORATIONS OF THE PALACE BASED CHIEFLY ON THE MINIATURE FRESCO. 


lig. 25 shows an elevation of the west wall of the palace at its junction with the 
‘ procession *’ corridor, with a suggested restoration of the upper wall. This is one of the 
most interesting parts of the palace, as it shows three different methods of finishing a wall- 
surface, placed side by side. 

There is much probability in all that has been shown new. In the outer (left-hand) 
section the base is represented by large gypsum blocks standing on a projecting base-course ; 
in the central section by an imitation marble skirting in squares, with a plain band over, all 
in plaster; in the inner (right-hand) section there is no base, except the border at the floor- 
line of the large picture-frescoes over. 

The probable position of the upper floor at this point is made to appear in the decora- 
tion, and is represented on the left of the drawing by a band of recurring rosettes, or 
decorated beam-ends. This line might also form the top-finish of the lower motive of the 
right-hand section (life-size figures in procession) ; but would allow too little room for the large 
bull-freseo of the central section, if carried across. So that an upper line has been suggested 
at this point, forming also a line of window-sill on the left. Some vertical constructive 
decoration is shown above and below the band of rosettes (c/. fig. 16). 


te, and fully t See Perrot et Chipiez. 


Illustrated in colours and black and whi TL’ Art, ete., T. vi., pl. xiv. 
523 


oe Seq:, 630, 631. 


described by Dr. Arthur J. Evans in his * Mycenran Tree t Ibid. Pl. vi, and pp. ‘ 
and Pillar Cult” (Journal of Hellenic Studies, xx. 1900). 
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Fig. 26 shows a restored section of the Light Well and the “Hall of Double Axes,” on 
the east slope. The stonework of the upper wall exists, but has slightly given way at this 
point, owing to the destruction of the woodwork beneath. There can be no doubt that the 
lower wall shown was occupied by a window ; the evidence being very clear. The existence and 
width of the band above the lintel is also quite clear, though the rosettes are problematical.” 
The beginning of the decoration of the hall itself is shown on the right, and a band 
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running spirals has been assumed over the main horizontal line, the height of which is fixed 
‘ $ 


The gypsum slabs below have been partially restored, and a column has been shown, standing 
on one of the existing gypsum bases. The height of this column can be nearly ascertained 


from our knowledge of the level of the upper floor. 

Fig. 27 shows nothing that has not been clearly ascertained, but it will serve to show the 
proportions of the north wall of the Throne-Room. The throne is in the centre; on each side 
the best part of the wall is occupied by the nara of picture-fresco; above are the frieze 
lines in their correct positions, and below are seats in stone, with a deep skirting in plaster to 


make up their height where they do not exist. 
In figs. 25 and 27 the parts of the wall occupied by picture fresco are shown by crossed 


lines. 


e Annual of the British School at Athens, vii., * The Palace of Knossos,” p. 112. 
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SECTION IL.--ORNAMENT IN) DETAIL. 
[THE EARLIEST PALACE FRESCO, 


In what appears to be the earliest fresco, if indeed it is not before the date of the 
existing palace, a simple scheme of colour is observed. Grey or black, red, white and yellow 
are found, but not blue. 

Figs. 1 and 2 {p. 109) show borders in this style, and indicate the delicacy and boldness of 
the lines. From the evidence of the drawing alone, it seems probable that this fresco belongs 
to the (perhaps late) period of Kamares ware, which is distinctively Cretan, and the finest of 
wl Mycenean pottery. The lower part « 
the finish of the motives is not ¢l 
in fig. 2 are marked A and B. 


yf each border is unfortunately incomplete, so that 
l'wo different schemes for the restoration of the border 


OULDED WORK. 
‘ic. 28 shows the fragment of moulded architrave or frieze, which suggests an im- 


portant system of architectural decoration in this line. It obviously takes the place of a 














yainted border, and probably represents an older and better method of finishing in connection 
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with a system of painted reliefs, which, in the grandest style of the palace, took the place of 
flat painted decoration. 


Another fragment found, of a sphinx or griffin in relief, standing on 
a system of frieze-lines also in relief, proves this very clearly. 
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Fig. 29 resembles the 
foregoing, but from its 
shortness becomes a “ re- 
spond,” rather than a band. 

Fig. 30, an interesting 
detail, is however so frag- 
mentary that its meaning 
is obscure. It distantly 
suggests the classic “ egg- 
and-dart’’ enrichment; but 
it might just as easily be 
the corner-piece of a large 
continuous pattern. 

In connection with 
these mouldings, which be- 
long to large-scale archi- 
tectural decoration, should 
be mentioned the various 
stone mouldings which have 
been found, and which 
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belong to the same (or perhaps a superior) class of work. A few sections are shown in figs. 
31-33, which will serve to show the refinement of the lines.* 

Of smaller mouldings, which perhaps helped to subdivide the walls into pictures, there 
are several in the ‘‘ miniature” class. The most interesting form a group which shows spiral 
decoration in minute white spots on a brilliant blue ground. (See figs. 34 and 36.) 

The connection shown on fig. 36 between geometric-design and picture-work is important. 
lig. 36 evidently represents part of a moulding, perhaps the same as the centre-part of the 
stone moulding in fig. 33. Fig. 38 is a good example of the modelled work, which takes 
no account of detail, already mentioned. 


A CEILING IN MODELLED PLASTER. 


Very few of the plaster fragments found can be definitely put down as ceiling decoration. 
One highly important lot is, however, almost certain: a system of raised spirals in relief which 
formed a continuous pattern, the interstices being filled in with flat plaster, perhaps slightly 
hollowed.t 

The coloured plate (No. I.) shows a probable restoration of a part of this ceiling; fig. 41 
shows « photograph of one spiral, and fig. 42 sketches of all the existing fragments. 

The design is of necessity subservient to certain rules. Some of the spirals have four 
and others three branches; it follows that each variety can only fit into certain places 
in the design. The chief puzzle is to work the spirals conveniently round the ‘ quatrefoils ”’ 
which recur at intervals. 

It is by no means certain that the original form was exactly as here restored, but some 
such continuous design forming a rich scheme of decoration must have existed. Such a form 
of decoration also is obviously more suitable for a ceiling than for a wall. 

It is probable that plaster ceilings were the rule and not the exception at Knossos. 


VARIOUS SPIRAL FORMS. 


From the many forms of geometric detail employed, one must select certain typical ones, 
and investigate their constructive meaning and scope. The most important is the spiral, 
which, in a variety of ways, is common to all Mycenean art, and is treated at Knossos in a 
most masterly manner. It is used as a running frieze ornament (see figs. 43 and 44), and in 
similar, but smaller, forms in the details of borders (see figs. 50 to 57). Also, as a con- 
tinuous pattern, which may have covered a large field or have been limited to a comparatively 
narrow strip with borders on each side, as in figs. 45 and 46. In these two figures the same 
design is depicted. The latter shows the fragments as found, with what appears to be an 
interesting break in the main design, round a black triangular motive. The former shows a 
restoration of the pattern, but limited to a narrow strip, since it is certain that the borders at 
top and bottom must have been as shown, whatever may have been between. 

A more complicated form—perhaps a development of the last, as it was found in the 
same deposit—is shown in figs. 47 and 48, in which dots alternate with lines to form spiral 
branches. 

Fig. 49 shows what is probably part of a very large spiral motive.{ All these examples 
form full-size palace decoration. 


* Concerning fig. 33, cf. the moulding below the frieze teenth Dynasty ceiling pattern in Wilkinson’s Manners and 
of a temple at Selinunte in Sicily. (Perrot et Chipiez, Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I., pl. viii. 
L’ Art, ete., pp. 709 and 721.) + Cf. Schliemann’s Tiryns, Plate IX. 


+ For an Egyptian parallel to this design see an Eigh- 
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Reference has already been made to the spirals on the “ miniature” moulded-frescoes 
(figs. 34 and 36) and to the modelled spiral ceiling. Smaller spiral patterns can be seen in figs. 
50-57, mostly used in combination with other forms of ornament. Fig. 50, carefully drawn 
in black and yellow, is probably the dado, or some such border, of a small room on the east 
slope. Figs. 51 and 52 suggest fields of continuous pattern, in small scale ornament. Fig. 
53 is a refined example of a small pink border, isolated on a white ground. The form shown 
on fig. 54 is apparently the same as that which decorates the palmettes of the alabaster 
* triglyphs 

It should be noted, concerning Mycenwan spiral forms generally,” that, as a rule, they 
ie ammonite shell and the Greek lonic volute are. 


. 


at Tiryns (see note § to p. 126). 


] 


are not true spirals in the sense that t 
The evolution of a curved line from a central eye produces of necessity only one outlet, as 


in the above-mentioned cases.t Mycenan spirals have nearly always two, three, or even four 

outlets or branches. ‘This is very apparent in the spiral forms of the modelled ceiling, before 

mentioned. In these, imagine the central eye, having four pliable attachments in the shape 

of the spiral branches, to spin rapidly on a fixed centre ; the result would be the complete 
spiral shown in fig. 41. 

THE ROSETTE. 

The rosette is another typical form of ornament, usually occurring in constant progression 

or at regular intervals in horizontal bands, a form of decoration that was probably suggested 

by the beam-ends appearing in the 

construction. The rosette also 





occurs in the eyes of the larger 
spirals, and very appropriately is 
used as a complement to spiral 
forms generally, either in half- 
%. form, as in fig. 43, or completely, 
as in Plate 1. We know that the 
Knossians thoroughly understood 
the treatment of rosettes in relief, 





stone carving which represent, evi- 














dently, a series of these forms. 
a pe Fig. 61 represents part of what 
j may be an enormous rosette, 
pe 2 < though it more probably belongs 
“f to the ornament which will be 
treated in the next section. Figs. 





% 58 and 59 are borders in small- 

= a ace scale ornament, precisely the same 

scale of work as fig. 50. They 

See Perrot et] Chipiez, L’ Art, &e., pp. 540 ¢ and \ e Mycen:an spirals were constructed on the 

Plate XVII. Also Schlicman / ’ (Schuch principle of the involute scroll, theoretically ; but there can 

hardt trans. by I. Sellers), p. 171. Also Schliemann’s also be no doubt that the Knossians could draw more 

Tiryns, Plates VERL,, EX. beautiful spirals borrowed from shell-forms. (See the 

t+ In complicated Greek lonic examples ch as the learned disquisition of Mr. Penrose on the Ionic volute, 
north portico of the Erechtheum at Athens, the initial Jovurnau R.1.B.A., Vol. X., 3rd series, 1902, p. 21.) 

form is the same, only the branch has been doubled to vet { Found in 100 in the western part of the palace. 

more richness of effect. No doubt, Mr. Penrose ha They have not yet been published. 


59 from the splendid fragments of 
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may be taken as typical types of (1) the “ flower” rosette represented by fig. 58, which has 


two series of petals, having distinctly rounded outer fringes; (2) the ** beam-end”’ rosette (lig. 
59), which does not lose its distinct circular form, and has only a suggestion of lines running 
to the centre. Of these two kinds, the first is the purely ornamental form, used in the eyes 
of spirals, ec. (see fig. 43, kc.) ; the second is the more constructive, and occurs constantly 
in the “ miniature ”’ fresco * (see figs. 15, 16, 17, p. 1138). 

Other smaller rosettes may be seen in figs. 88 and 39{p.117]. ‘The former is an interesting 
specimen of small moulded work. The latter, on the flat, is quite as interesting ; a tanta- 
lising fragment which shows a curious border and the beginning of some picture-work. 


PHE "* YRIGLYPH”’ MOTIVE. 

We now come to a combination which forms the most distinctive architectural ornament 
of the Mycenzeans; and which here chiefly forms the subject of a colovred plate (Plate L1.). 
It consists of a succession of long elliptical forms, placed side by side in a horizontal line : 
each ellipse divided by «a vertical member in the centre. The half-ellipses that are thus 
formed are decorated like rosettes (or palmettes), by petal-like forms springing from a core. 


The vertical members are decorated in a variety of ways. 
The special interest of this motive consists in the fact that it has been called the proto- 


type of the Doric triglyph.*+ It has been found in the following forms: (1) at Mycenw, in 
front of the ‘‘ Treasury of Atreus,” on carved stone bands of pure ornament (26 ¢. and 17°5 ¢. 
in width) ; forming a combination with other decorated stone bands}; (2) at Tiryns, as a 
built-up combination of alabaster slabs, decorated with blue glass; found on the floor as a 
skirting, but, probably, originally forming a frieze.§ This example is the largest extant 
(55 ¢., inside width) ; (3) at Knossos, as follows: a, a carved stone band, resembling those at 
Mycenw, but in better preservation, and of finer workmanship (see note to p. 112); }, various 
plaster fragments, showing the motive as large and small decoration (see Plate I. and fig. 60) ; 
¢, in the “Temple” fresco, where its raison dctre may best of all be studied (see 
Plate IT., fie. 1). 

Besides the above forms, which represent architectural decoration, the motive has been 


found on a small] ivory plaque at Mycene, and as a small ornament in glass-paste at Menidi, 
in Attica. 

The last example is important ; it represents the motive as an oblong, with the vertical 
member in the centre, and a half ellipse on each side; it entirely altered Dr. Dorpfeld’s view 
of the construction of the motive. Discussing the Tiryns example he says: “ There are indecd 
sundry external resemblances between this frieze and the triglyph of a Dorie edifice, but the 
form of the ornament docs not allow us to regard the frieze of iryns as a proto-Doric 
triglyph.” * 

In the “Temple” fresco this motive is shown as a panel, with the vertical member in 
the centre; as in the Menidi example. But from the point of view of construction, the 
Knossian fresco is illuminating; not only is the vertical member evidently of wood, but the 
entire panel framed in the same material (see fig. 1, Plate IL.), so that the vertical members 
seem to become the determinants of the motive; and the half-ellipses a filling-in of pure 
ornament. 


* Cf. Perrot et Chipiez, &e., pp. 535-540. Also t See Perrot et Chipiez, L’Art, &e. T., vi., p. 547 and 
Schliemann’s Tiryns, Plate IX. PL.TY, 

t Perrot et Chipiez, Art, &ec., pp. 710 A.J. Ev ; $ See Dévpfeld in Schliemann’s Tiryns, pp. 284 et seq. 
“Mycenvan Tree and Villar Cul ‘ y. xx. 1900), and Plate IV. 


pp. 194 et seq. Ibid. © Ibid. 
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All this rests on the supposition that the parts coloured yellow in the “Temple ”’ fresco 
invariably represent woodwork. Granted that this is the case, we are brought to another 
point, namely, that this motive was originally used in places framed jor strength, requiring 
ornament ; and if we turn to the entablature of the Temple (see fig. 3, p. 109) we see that there, 
where no weight exists above, the decoration is suited to the occasion, and consists of chequer- 











work ; perhaps representing ornamental masonry. 
It may also be questioned if architectural decoration should be judged from the stand- 
point of similar motives on tiny ornaments, and [ think that from the evidence at Knossos it 
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Pins. 64 , 
does indeed appear probable that this motive might have formed a basis for the Dorie 
triglyph.* The stone bands at Knossos and Mycene which represent the ornament are out of 


court in the argument; they are made up of long pieces, and show the oft-repeated transition 
from constructive wood to decorative stone. 

To come to a detailed consideration of the various forms shown on Plate II., we note first 
a general resemblance of colour in them all. Fig. 3 is the most complete specimen—it is 


Phestos, the other great Cretan site, has what on relief, which are plain and grooved alternately. See 
might call a duplicated triglyph on the breastwork of stone L. Pernier, Sca della Missione Italiana a Phaesto 
eats, which resemble those at Knossos. Thus, the broad, Rapporto Pre nave (Noma. Acad. Lineei. 1902). 

mple triglyph motive is decorated with vertical strips in 
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strongly resembled by fig. 5— which, however, has yellow instead of white in the inner petals 
of the palmette. Fig. 2 represents a variation ; but apparently belongs to this style of orna- 
ment. Fig. 4 is, however, the most curious example; the palmettes in this case being super- 
seded by a motive which suggests a wheel, a sun, or a star. The variation of ornament on 
the vertical member is also noticeable. If the fragment above the triglyph in fig. 5 really 
represents a “horn of consecration,” as 
suggested in the drawing, it would show 
that the “ triglyph”’ motive was used there, 
either on a parapet or coping, or on a po- 
dium, as in the “ Temple” fresco (fig. 1, 
Pl. If.). The example on fig. 5, when com- 
plete, would approximate in size to the stone 
examples, and therefore almost certainly 
formed part of the main palace decoration. 
ries. 2, 8, and 4 also probably formed 
palace decoration of a smaller sort. 

Fig. 60 shows some fragments which 
apparently belong to this ornament, though 
it is difficult to arrive at a definite size 
for it. A suggested restoration has been 
appended which shows a probable inside 
width of 55 centimetres. This example 
would thus have been the same size as the 
Tiryns one in alabaster. 

Reference must also be made to fig. 
61, which shows three series of petals in 
the palmettes. It will be seen how closely 
the palmette part of the ‘ triglyph” 
motive resembles the rosette. 

wo interesting fragments may con- 
veniently be taken here as suggesting in 
some degree the form of ornament just 
mentioned. They are shown in figs. 62 
and 63. The ‘sword-point”’ detail in 
both at once suggests the large ceiling 
ornament of the Orchomenos tomb, in 
Beotia,* while the character of the widen- 
ing flower is very distinctly HEgyptian,t 
especially in the more naturalistic example 
given here (fig. 63). 

These fragments may well have formed part of an important continuous decoration of 
wall or ceiling. 





Explorati« of the Leot ( , by H. and Egyptian relations. In one there is a ceiling in 
Schliemann. Journal of IHelleni i. pp. 146 painted plaster, certainly not later than the twelfth century 
et seq. and Pl. XIf.and XIII. A ee Pe et Chipiez, B.c., Which distinctly resembles the one at Orchomenos. 
I’ Art, &e., pp. 504, 543-4. And Schliet ] NS, he palace of Ahmenhotep II]. at Thebes, now being 
Plate V. re-excavated by Mr. Newbery, also shows prospect of being 

+ Certain tombs at Thebes, now bei vated by Mi interesting from the Knossian standpoint 


Percy Newbery, throw much interest t Mycenwan 
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VARIOUS SMALLER FORMS OF ORNAMENT. 


There remain to be treated certain other types of ornament which occur in borders 
and decorated surfaces. Many of these are familiar to the student of Mycenan art, especially 
on pottery. In stucco they are often puzzling: (1) in the haphazard way in which different 
motives are joined, and in the apparent difference of scale in adjoining motives; (2) in the 
oddity of angle into which some of the ornament works, as judged from the sloping character 
of its lines (see figs. 46, 51, 52). 

The existence of these features makes it all the more regrettable that no large surface 
of pure ornament was found intact. 

The dentil motive, already alluded to, is a very common ornament in small-scale borders. 
Fig. 5 on coloured Plate IT. shows one of its largest uses (cf. scale) ; and fig. 8 of the same 
also shows it in colour. 

Another simple example can be seen in fig. 59. Figs. 71 and 72 show it to smaller 

salaries scale, and figs. 86, 89 and 40 very small in connection 
TV / with miniature fresco. Fig. 6 on coloured Plate II. shows 
~ LA GI the smallest dentil-work that has been found. 


or Another form of dentil is shown in fig. 70, but more 
'®).. completely in the architectural miniatare fresco (figs. 16 


},.7} and 17). This form is obviously borrowed from wood- 
Lorigks , a 
“57// construction, as probably are all the forms. 
ee / The tooth ornament, represented in brilliant blue, 
} v F . . 2 
Fst would be most appropriate as a robe decoration (see figs. 
, 64 and 65), and was found as such (in a subsidiary form) 
JeTowrte/ ona figure in the “ Procession” fresco. 
where lig. 51 shows it in connection with the spiral, sug- 
Shaded . oe 3 , Spiral, sug 


The rez G/ere, gesting a similar motive found at Tiryns, which is thought 
to be part of a wing.* 

i a aa? l'igs. 66 and 67 show two examples which may be re- 
garded as varieties of this ornament. Tig. 66 suggests the 
stretching of cloth. 

A very pretty form of repeating ornament (see fig. 68), which is peculiarly Mycenwan, 
has also been found as robe decoration in the ‘* Cup-bearer ” fresco. 





A variation of the same motive is shown in fig. 40 (in connection with miniature fresco), 
which also shows an isolated piece which may belong to a larger motive. The squared form 
in fig. 40, abolishes the little vacancies, marked 4, in the design of fig. 68; but curiously 
enough recovers them again in the centre of each cross. It would be interesting to know 
which was the older form—the squared or the rounded. 

The fish-scaleornament is found in a variety of forms, from the simple, fig. 75, to the more 
complicated, figs. 52 and 69. As found at Tiryns,{ this ornament suggests overlapping 
cloth fringes, while the part marked « in fig. 75 resembles a pendant in metal. 

The lozenge is also a common form of ornament. It is shown as chequer-work in 
figs. 70 and 78. 


See Schliemann’s Tiryns, pp. 299, et seq., and I'l. VI. the “draught-board.” See Annualof the Lritish School 
vit. at Athens, vii. 1900-01, Ill. p. 79. 
¢ A form that has also been found as inlaid erystal in t Schliemann’s Tiryns, Pl. XI. 
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The filling-in of the pattern is probably suggested by the graining of wood in section. 
This ornament is often formed by a combination of ziyzags, as in figs. 76 and 79. 

lor the zigzag form proper see figs. 72 and 77. 

The borders shown in figs. 70, 71 and 72 have a variety of ornament. A form of tooth- 
ornament is shown at B in fig.70. Fig. 71 shows a border with sloping motive, as in the 
sloping dentil of fig. 73. Fig. 73 is hardly a border, but it shows at B a tooth-ornament 
resembling that of fig. 70. 

The meaning of fig. 74 is obscure; the black ground points to carly work, while the 
yellow ornamentation is a common motive on pottery. The leaf-work at top of fig. 71 is also 
a pottery motive. 

Fig. 80 is curious, as showing what appears to be shading by colour-gradation in the 
yellow horizontal band. ‘The crossed lines in the figure, resembling lattice-work, are not often 
met with in fresco. 

Two forms of ornament, which resemble one another, and which are completely 
Mycenvan, are shown in fig. 40 and fig. 81. The example in fig. 40 forms the decoration of a 
moulding. The same motive was found at Tiryns.* Fig. 81 is more complicated, but was 
also found in somewhat similar form at Tiryns,t where it appears to be a pendant of obscure 
meaning. The Knossian example is brilliantly coloured in blue and red and yellow, and is 
probably a detail (perhaps held by a figure) in some important picture fresco. 

The isolated fragment shown in fig. 6 of the coloured Plate II. evidently belongs to the 
smallest scale of work in the Palace. It is an interesting fragment, but is unfortunately 
incomplete, to the extent that we do not know if the oval motive is repeated, or gives place 
to a round. ‘The latter idea, giving shields and double-axes alternately, is suggested by 
Dr. Evans, and seems to be borne out by the drawing—if one can judge from so small a scale. 
The sloping yellow part below the border even suggests that this fragment might represent 
the finial of a pediment; the double-axe having a votive or triumphant look. 


* Schliemann’s Tiryns, VP). VI., IX., XII. t Ibid, 
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CHRONICLE. 
Dr. Evans’s Paper and its Illustrations, 


The illustrations which accompanied Dr. Evans's 
description of his remarkable discoveries in Crete 
were very numerous and of surpassing interest. 
Many were drawings, the work of Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe; others photographs which, projected on to 
the screen, transported one to the scene of the ex- 
cavations, and to any part or detail of the Palace 
Dr. Evans wished his audience particularly to 
inspect. Two lanterns were employed, so as to 
allow plans, sections, and details to be seen side by 
side and explained together. 

3efore the meeting closed, Dr. Evans made the 
interesting announcement that the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy had kindly con- 
sented to allow the exhibition of the drawings, 
plans, and photographs, and some specimens 
illustrating the work, as part of the Winter 
Exhibition of the Academy. A room had been 
set apart, and it was hoped that the Exhibition 
would last through the month of January, so that 
those who wished would have an opportunity of 
inspecting the details at their leisure. 

Dr. E:vans’s Paper and Mr. Fyfe’s description 
of the painted plaster decoration, which followed, 
occupied the whole of the evening, and left no 


time for the usual discussion. The following 
remarks were made on the motion for the vote of 
thanks : 

Mr. Georct A. Macmiuuan (Z'veasurer Cretan 


Exploration Iund) said that the very pleasant 
duty had been assigned to him of asking the 
meeting to return a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Evans for his exceedingly able and interest- 
ing Paper. No words of his were needed to recom- 
mend this vote of thanks, for it would scarcely 
have been possible to have had a Paper more in- 
teresting. In the course of conyersation that 
evening the President had reminded him that the 
Institute concerned itself more with architecture 
than with archeology; but, on listening to Dr. 
Evans’s statements, and seeing the admirable 


illustrations and the drawings by Mr. Fyfe, he 
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was sure they would agree with him that the pro- 
blems concerned were very largely architectural ; 
and he could not help feeling that in the material 
which Dr. Evans had laid before them, there was 
a good deal left for architects as well as for archeo- 
logists todo. He could not help thinking that 
many architects might be disposed to try their 
hand at reconstructing some of the parts, or per- 
haps the whole, of this extraordinarily interesting 
building ; and it was perhaps not vain to imagine 
that, if architects of the present day should be 
called upon to build a palace for a South African 
or some other millionaire, some hints might be 
taken from the magnificent building which had 
been outlined before them by Dr. Evans. As 
being largely concerned in the Cretan Exploration 
Fund, by whose aid Dr. Evans had carried out his 
work, he asked to be allowed to remind the meeting 
that there was yet another season’s work before the 
explorers, and that their exchequer at the present 
moment was empty ! 

Mr. R. PHeneé Sprers [ff], F.S.A., said he 
seconded the vote of thanks with very great plea- 
sure. He had had the advantage of listening 
to Dr. Evans last year when he read a Paper on 
the first portion of his exploration before the 
Architectural Association, and what struck him 
then occurred to him again on the present occa- 
sion, viz., that with this art as with that of the 
Ieyptians the further back we go the purer and 
the finer seem the examples. It was well known 
that in the earlier Egyptian tombs the sculpture 
was of a far finer character than that found in 
the later tombs, and they had seen that even- 
ing representations not only of painting but of 
sculpture, which were certainly finer than any 
excepting those of the great Greek period—in 
fact, the tendency of some of the decorations, 
the portraits of the ladies, and the design of the 
throne would, he should think, almost delight the 
votaries of l’art nouveau! Another point also 
suggested itself: that if the plan of the Palace of 
Knossos had been thrown on the screen, without 
any intimation as to where it came from and 
what its date wax, one might fairly have hazarded 
the guess that this was another excavation in 
Riome, which might very well pass for a_por- 
tion of the palace of the Cwsars. The resem- 
blance was the more marked when they recol- 
lected the way the building was set out, with a 
line of axis north, south, cast, and west. The 
regularity of design was of a kind altogether 
different from what they imagined the earlier 
buildings to have been. There was one ques- 
tion he should like to ask Dr. Evans. In 
nearly all the photographs exhibited on the 
screen the upper portion of the walls was shown 
with a level surface all the way through, and in one 
of them there was some material on the top of the 
stone wall. Dr. Evans stated that the upper por- 
tions of the palaces were built with rubble and 
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clay, and that the outer surfaces of these were 
covered with some kind of plaster or gypsum. 
He wished to ask Dr. Evans whether the clay of 
which these upper stories were built had become 
disintegrated by rain after the palace was deserted, 
and so the walls had fallen down, and the dis- 
integrated clay had filled up all the lower portion 
of the palace, and thus, to a certain extent, pre- 
served the frescoes which had been found. 

Dr. Evans, replying on this point, said that 
it was as Mr. Spiers suggested, a great deal of the 
rubble and the clay from the upper stories filled 
up the crevices below, and helped to support the 
building. 

Mr. Fyrr, at the request of the President, 
then followed with his description of the painted 
plaster decoration as above mentioned. 

Mr. D. G. HoGarrn, co-Director of the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, who was called upon by the 
President, said he did not think there was much 
for him to add at solate an hour. Dr. Evans had 
not told them one tithe of what had been found in 
the Palace of Knossos ; he had not told them about 
his inscriptions, his tablets, his crystals, or his 
gems. But he gathered that the object of the meet- 
ing was to keep more or less strictly to architectural 
details. Therefore he would only say, with regard 
to the question which had been raised about the 
rubble of which the upper part of the walls of the 
Palace were made, that one would rather have 
expected mud brick. It was a fact that in three 
of the sites, more or less of the same period, which 
had been found in Eastern Crete, there were exten- 
sive remains of mud brick of a very fine kind, very 
well made and very durable; but those remains 
were so extensive-—i.c. the bricks were so well 
preserved—that it was incredible to suppose that 
if there had been such bricks in the Palace of 
Knossos, they would not have been found in 
some parts; but, as a matter of fact, they had 
not been found. ‘Therefore one was forced to 
the conclusion that, odd as it might appear, in 
this elaborately magnificent building the upper 
parts of the walls were formed of very much worse 
material than the smaller houses on sites of far less 
importance. ‘That, as those who had been in Egypt 
might remember, in some way recalled Egyptian 
work, where one not infrequently found a wall beau- 
tifully decorated but in construction utterly un- 
worthy of the decoration. But in a country like 
Egypt, where there was no frost and almost no rain, 
there was a durability about such materials which 

yas hardly to be expected in Crete and countries 
withiotherclimatic conditions. In fact, the preserva- 
tion of the Palace of Knossos was for many reasons 
not among the least of the miracles that one had 
noticed in connection with it. Dr. Evans had 
not had time to tell them how this building was 
lying with some of its frescoed walls at a depth 
of hardly more than an inch or two below the 
ground ; the plough had passed over it and people 
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had dug over it, and yet it had remained. He 
could not say that he had formed any theory 
which would adequately account for the perfect 
preservation of the remains, except that Crete had 
been so constantly occupied with revolutions, 
and man had been too much engaged with 
killing his fellow-man to interfere to any ex- 
tent with the remains of previous ages. The 
bricks which had been found in Kastern Crete 
were remarkable only for their great size—he 
was not acquainted with any bricks in Egyptian 
buildings so large, that is to say, two feet square, 
and very thin, four inches at the most; like very 
thick tiles rather than bricks, and laid with a 
kind of mud mortar. In the case of two or 
three houses the walls were found still stand- 
ing, as though they were built of the finest 
stone. It was a very remarkable fact that 
the Palace of Knossos was not fortified, and 
it seemed that the town in which it stood apparently 
was not fortified either. It was not singular in 
that: so far as he knew all the other towns of 
the same period in Crete were not fortified. If 
one considered the state of things in the countries 
surrounding Crete, not only in that age but in 
subsequent ages, one was at a loss to realise 
this remarkable early period of history in which, 
apparently, the island was dotted all over with 
large unfortified towns—towns which had no 
reason to protect themselves against each other, 
or, apparently, to protect themselves against the 
outer world. He called attention to this to show 
that those words, ‘‘ Minoan Empire,’ “ Dominion 
of the Seas,” 6aXAacooxpatop, which were often used 
in connection with Cretan towns, were not out 
of place. It was impossible to conceive, if Crete 
had been only a small power, that kings possessing 
such great wealth as there must have been in this 
Palace of Knossos could have lived in unfortified 
buildings. Not only did the painted decoration 
show that there were fine materials in use for 
building purposes, but there was an immense 
amount of evidence to show that they possessed 
abundance of gold and silver vessels, which would 
rival anything that had been found in Egypt or 
Mycenw. ‘The beautiful vases which Dr. Evans 
had shown, which were of a pre-Mycenwan period, 
and those imitations of metal work in clay of a 
most remarkable kind, spoke to the existence of a 
large number of beautiful vessels in precious 
metals such as gold and silver worked very fine. 
Some day they hoped to find the gold and silver 
vessels which gave such an impetus to the potter’s 
art in Crete. Dut that would never be until they 
happened upon the royal tombs or, at any rate, 
upon a cemetery in a better state of preservation 
than anything yet found. 

The Prestpent remarked that there were 
several gentlemen present whom they would have 
been glad to hear, but the hour was late, and 
their time had run out. He should like to say, 
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with regard to his remark to Mr. Macmillan, that 
it was rather with the idea of explaining why the 
financial support given by the Institute to th 
Cretan Fund was not greater than it was. He 
could only say for himself that he had been so 
intensely interested that evening that he should 
certainly become a subscriber to the Society, and 
he hoped many others of their members would do 
the same; for he understood from Mr. Macmillan 
that there was a considerable deficit each year in 
the funds, and that that deficit had to be borne 
by those who certainly ought not to have to bear 
it after all the trouble they had been put to in 
earrying out this work. He would now only ask 
the meeting to pass a most hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Evans for his paper, and also to Mr. I’yfe 
for his description of the decorations 

Dr. Evans, in responding, said that he felt, 
not only in the case of what Mr. Fyfe had said 
himself, but in the case of so much of the illustra- 
tion of his own paper, how very deeply they were 
indebted to Mr. Fyfe for his very skilful work on 
the site of Knossos; and he was very glad that the 
Journat of the Institute was to be the vehicle of 
bringing out some of his very excellent work in a 
public form. 


Vauxhall Bridge. 


The following correspondence has passed 


tween the President of the Royal Institut 
the London County Council : 
% Conduit Street, Vi { iD 102 


Str,—The Council of the Royal Institute of 


LDritish Architects desire me to their 
ereat regret that the London County Council hav 
not been able to adopt the suggestions set forth 
in their petition of the 10th November. 

While, however, recognising the fact that the 
question of material has been settled by the 
London County Council, we desire most respect- 
fully to express the carnest hope that, as the 
bridge will depend for its success on its initial 
design, which comprises artistic treatment, the 


express 


Architect may be associated with the Engineer 
from the very beginning.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Aston Wepp, 
The Clerk to the Lo ( ( 
London County C 16 Di Lor 
Sin,—l laid before the Bridges Committees 


the letter of the 4th instant signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with reference to the design for the superstructure 
of Vauxhall Bridge, and in reply I am directed to 
inform you that the Committee particularly wish 
it to be understood that thx was 
hung up in the Council Chamber was solely for 
the purpose of showing the lines on which it was 
proposed that the bridge should be constructed, 


‘gas 
design which 
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and that the filling in of the spandrils and other 
details on the cartoon are not to be considered as 
part of the design. I may state that in the con- 
sideration of these matters the Council’s Architect 
bas been associated with the Chief Eneineer.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. L. GomunrE, 


/ Sceretary RIB A. Clerk of the Council 


Special Elections to Fellowship. 


The Council at their Meeting on Monday the 
15th inst., pursuant to the proviso in By-law 9, 
elected the following gentlemen to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects—viz. 

JoserH W OOD, President of the Bristol Society 

of Areh itects * of So Park Street, bristol. 

Henry Dare Bryan, Hon. Secretary and Trea- 

surer of the Bristol Society of Architects ; 
of 88 College Green, Bristol. 

SAMUEL SEBAsTIAN Reay [4.]; of 47 

Street, Bath. 


Milsom 


Wor'd's Fair, St. Louis: Liberal Arts Department. 


The Council have received the following letter, 
and have the matter referred to under considera- 
tion : 

St. Louis, U.S.A., 10th July, 1902. 

Drar Str,—I take great pleasure in sending 
to your Society certain printed matter relating to 
our great International Exposition which is to 
open in this city Ist May 1904. 

This Department is making special efforts to 
secure a large display of exhibits illustrating the 
work of the Architect, which will fully demon- 
strate the importance of the profession through 
the large share it bears in the world’s progress 
toward the highest utilisation of the forces and 
materials of nature for the benefit of mankind. 

It would be particularly gratifying to have 
the work of your members generously displayed 
among the exhibits in the form of models, plans, 
photographs, relief maps, literature, «e. 

Will you kindly consider the propriety of 
having your Society take such steps as may be 
deemed necessary and proper to make a creditable 
exhibit of the work of your members ? 

Your Government will doubtless be well re- 
presented at the Exposition, and it might be 
practicable to secure its aid, through your Com- 
missioner General, particularly in the line of 
public works. 

Trusting that I may be favoured with your 
co-operation in the interests of the profession, and 
that this communication will receive an early 
reply, L have the honour to be,—Yours very truly, 

J. A. OCKERSON, 


Ch ef, De partinent of Liberal Arts. 
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MINUTES. IV. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1902 3, held Monday, 15th December, 1902, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., President, in the Chair, with 
39 Fellows (including 15 members of the Couneil), 34 
Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 4 Hon. 
Associates, and Visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Ist December ‘p. 90. were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President and 
signed the Register——viz. Edwin Wortley Montague Cor 
bett, Henri Favarger, Leonard Martin, Fellows ; Edwin 
Dace Brown, William Herbert Hobday, John Swarbrick, 
Charles Frederic Ward, Associates. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualitied according to the Char- 
ter and By-laws, were recommended for election :—-As 
FELLOWS, Thomas Edgar Eccles (Assoc. 1890] Liverpool ; 
William Chasen Ralph, Wigan. As ASSOCIATES, Archi- 
bald Lawrence Holder (Probationer 1898, Student 1900, 
Qualified 1902) ; Horace Moger (Probationer 1894, Student 
1898, Qualified 1902); James Maclaren Ross (Probatione) 
1896, Student 1898, Wualified 1902). 

A Paper by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., entitled 
A Briro’s-Eye View or THE Minoan Panace o1 
Creve, having been read by the author, and illustrated by 
lantern views, and a description of the coloured plastei 
cecoration at the Palace of Knossos, similarly illustrated, 
having been given by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, on the motion of 
Mr. George A. Maemillan, F.$.A., seconded by Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A. [F.), a vote of thanks was passed by 
acclamation to Dr. Evans and to Mr. Fyfe. 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
at 10.10 p.m. 


KNossos 


REVIEWS. 
HOUSE DECORATION. 
Our Homes and how to beautify them. By H. J. Jennings. 


With numerous illustrations. La. 80. Lond. 1902. 
Price 5s.net. | Harrison & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, SW. 


Beauty in our homes: which of us does not 
wish to attain it—a thing desirable in itself and 
having great influence on our temperaments, 
morals, and happiness? This little work has 
therefore a subject of great and general interest. 
It is true that the title sounds ominously like 
that of a magazine article whose ideas on art are 
limited to the conversion of soap-boxes and other 
unsuitable objects into something supposed to be 
artistic by the liberal use of white enamel and 
coloured ribands. But fears on that point may 
be dismissed; the author does not deal with 
trivialities of that kind. Nevertheless the work 
cannot be considered as a message from an artist 
to artists, but rather as the gossip of an amiable 
cicerone to the general public. ‘There are chap- 
ters on some of the historic styles of furniture, 
but they are too sketchy and incomplete to do 
more than introduce these styles to the reader's 
notice. After these the author proceeds with his 
main task—the consideration of the decorative 
possibilities of the various rooms of a house, those 
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of a flat being treated separately later on. Then 
he discusses that great difficulty, the choice of a 
style; and here he ignores the fact that a style 
should be capable of ministering to all the wants 
of man by simple variations of itself, and departs 
from his own axiom, “ Another guiding principle 
of decoration is that beauty proceeds from variety 
in unity.” For, speaking of bedrooms, he says, 
‘You may have one in the Marie Antoinette 
style, another in the eighteenth-century English 
style, and a third in the twentieth-century style’’; 
and of the smoking-room, “For style severe 
applications of the Oriental may be advised.” 
“Take the dining-room: you may have it in 
Italian Renaissance, Francois Premier, Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, eighteenth-century English, or 
modern English Renaissance.’ “ For a drawing - 
room there are available the whole range of 
l'rench styles from Louis XIV. to the Empire, 
also the English Chippendale to Adams period, 
and, if these give not scope enough, the new 
Renaissance as practised by the English school.”’ 
Apparently the author thinks it not only prac- 
ticable but advisable to have most of these various 
styles in the same house, although the house, 
being, as supposed, already in existence, must 
possess some style of its own, which should govern 
ull interior decoration. 

Apart from this, the views generally are sound 
and reliable, though there is a well-marked bias 
in favour of art as supplied by the manufacturers. 
However, that is really the art of the craftsman 
of to-day, and, as such, demands the study and 
unprejudiced criticism of all those interested in 
the trend and progress of modern craftsmanship. 
‘To the discriminating reader the book may furnish 
some useful suggestions. The illustrations, which 
are excellent, go far towards making it inter- 
esting. 

J. HuMPHREYS JONES. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE CARDIFF SOCIETY. 
From Ceci. Winson, Hon. See. 

A Meeting of the Cardiff, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ Society was held at 
the Central Library on the 11th November, when 
Mr Ballinger (Chief Librarian, Cardiff) kindly had 
the collection of works on Art and Architecture 
arranged for the inspection of members and their 
friends. 

The result was a most successful and instruc- 
tive evening, about forty students attended, and 
the collection of books shown turned out to be one 
of the most valuable collections in the provinces. 
The object of the Society was to give students an 
idea of what books were available in their own 
town for reference, and the Libraries Committee 
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have been asked to have printed a special hand list 
for the use of Architects’ Students. 


THE DUNDEE 
Some Suggestions for Young Architects, 


INSTITI 


session of the 
was held on the 
iddress was 


The opening meeting of the 
Dundee Institute of Architecture 
18th November, 2 the following 
delivered by Mr. A. Symon, Preside 

In presuming to a liver an opening ad ire ss for 
the Session of 1902-03, I feel that my first words 
must be an i. ent of the honour you 
have done me in electing me President of the 
Institute, and ‘. piricont to you my cordial thanks. 
I am not quite sure, however, that my feelings 
are those of unalloyed gratitude, for the prospect 
of delivering an address at this opening meeting 
has been hanging over me like a pall, and has 
rendered me ill at ease, and sometimes very 
uncomfortable. Indeed, I have a that it 
is rather presumptuous on my part to come out 
of my obscurity and pretend to have anything 
worth saying to an audience of Dundee architects. 
‘or this reason I have adopted as the title of 
my address “Some Suggestions for Young Archi 
tects,” may not 


a 
f ] ; 
reeilng 


in the expectation that, while I 
be able to teach the old men, I may hav 
thing to say to the young; and if whatIs 
lates any of our young men into greater activity 
and greater earnestness in the work of their life, 
if it tends to raise their aims and ambitions toa 
higher level and a greater nobility of character, 


some- 
ays timu 





my object will be to some extent attained and my 
labour will not have been in vain. 

In the first place, let us consider what should 
be the aims of a young lad nteriz g the pro 
fession. VPerhaps the first thing considered and 
aimed at is the earning of a livel ih 100d—-I think 
comparatively few enter the profession for the 
purpose of making money. If any one is foolish 
enough to harbour designs of this sort, he will 


disillusioned ; no one 
millionaire, and so far 


not be very long in being 
ever heard of an architect 


as my experience goes, very few architects are 
able to retire so long as they are able to work. 
Here I make bold to say that the making of 
money is not the gp end of man’s existence 
It should not be the chief aim of any architect ; 
we have something far higher to look to and to 
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work for than grovelling with a muck rake 
The lad who enters the profession with tli 
object of earning an honest livelihood has a 


definite purpose (though it may appeat ymewhat 
prosaic) which may develop into a noble ambi- 
tion, not only to become an hoameed and 


respected citizen, but a man who, by his archi- 
tectural skill, will leave the world the better for 
his having lived in it. 

Let us see how this is to be attained. It is 
lagine, on 


just possible that a young man may it 
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entering an architect’s oftice, that it is a land of 
Beulah ; he will soon find he is mistaken. If he 
is in earnest he will find that it means plenty of 
hard work, and that he must put his shoulder to 
the wheel. Yet no one need be discouraged at 
the prospect of hard work, even though it may 
sometimes encroach on a holiday. It does a man 
no harm ; men were never intended to be idle, and 
it will be found generally that the men who work 
hardest are the men who have most time to work. 

should just like to make a few suggestions 
with regard to the work that a young lad is 
called upon to do on entering an architect’s office. 
| should say that his first duty is to open his 
eyes and to keep them open. How many young 
lads (we older men know only too well by 
experience) seem to go about with their eyes shut 
and their mouths open. They seem to have no 


powers of observation; they never know any- 
thing; they have always got to be told, and the 
next time they have to do the same thing they 


ae just as wise as ever. 

se ever on the alert and ready to improve your 
time. How many of our pupils do we find idling 
their time, letting the days and years of their 
apprenticeship slip past without so much as 
making an honest endeavour to gain a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of their profession. What is 
the result? They will know that too well when 
their time is out. Their master is tired of them 
and glad to get rid of them; they find them- 
selves out of a situation and unable to get 
another; they have neither drawings nor any- 
thing else to testify to their ability—they may 
get a job at a few shillings, or be taken on as 
improvers somewhere, and then they wake up 
and start to learn. ‘Therefore I say again, be on 
the alert and eager for knowledge. 

Another point | would emphasize, never be 
afraid to show your ignorance. We are all 
learning, and it seems to me that so many things 
are required to make up an architect’s education 
that it is impossible for one man to learn them 
all in a lifetime. Life is too short, and seems 
only an apprenticeship; and to give a man a 
chance he should be able to live 150 years with- 
out any dimness of the eyes or abatement of 
his natural strength. 

This long life is not yet, however, and unless we 
discover the elixir vite, or some new lifegiving 
microbes, or find a more effective way of getting 
rid of the evil-disposed ones, I am afraid it is not 
likely to be for a long time to come. If, therefore, 
you can gain some information about a subject 
by asking a question, do not let any false pride 
keep you back. Itis no disgrace to be ignorant 
of a subject; but once we have learned anything 
that is worth keeping we should on no account 
forget it. Anything once stored in the memory 
should be retained carefully, or, at least, the key 
to its whereabouts, 





SOME SUGGESTIONS 

Perhaps I may be reminded here of the old 
saying, that “ All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,’”’ but I would like to answer, that all 
play and no work is very likely to make Jack a 
useless loafer; and, certainly, the present-day 
system that many of our young men have of 
making football and other recreations the business 
of life, is not calculated to enable us to retain our 
lead in the race that has begun between ourselves 
and the other great nations for the world’s 
trade. 

Then not only is it necessary to be diligent, but 
also to utilise all the means of education that are 
available. I remember attending art classes in 
the high school here when Mr. Kennedy was the 
art master, over thirty yearsago. The curriculum 
then was a mere skeleton of what it is now, but 
it was the only thing of the kind to be got in 
l‘orfarshire. Now you have in every town an 
excellent art school, where the fees are nominal 
and the teaching of the highest order. There is 
no excuse to-day for a pupil not attending classes, 
and thus increasing and supplementing the 
knowledge he is at the same time acquiring in 
the office. 

Again, I think the Dundee Institute is doing a 
good work amongst our young men in its efforts 
to stimulate and encourage the study of old 
buildings by the competitions it conducts every 


year. There is nothing more helpful to a young 
architect than sketchine and measuring old 
buildings. 


But I must pass on to consider in the second 
place the work of a young man after he has 
passed his apprenticeship. Now, I think this 
period is the most important in his life, and in 
this period he shows whether he is to rise in his 
profession, or to become simply a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. If he is following out the 
aims of a noble ambition, he will have discovered 
that everything is not learned during apprentice- 
ship. The chances are that he will now have 
begun to understand many things that he never 
understood before, and that there are many 
things yet to learn. This thirst for further 
knowledge usually takes the form of a desire to 
leave his native district and see how others do 
their work. It will not harm him in the least, 
though he has to rough it a bit. If he go to 
Idinburgh, Glasgow, or London, or any other 
large centre, he will find much to interest him, 
and will have opportunities of learning that he 
will never get at home. He will find different 
methods in vogue there ; sometimes he will find 
them better than his own, and sometimes not so 
good; at any rate, he has the opportunity of judg- 
ing for himself, and when he gets into practice 
on his own account he can apply whichever he 
thinks best. In London or Glasgow they have 
splendid architectural schools where leading 
architects of the day lecture and criticise and 
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advise students in their work, and under compe- 
tent teachers these classes are doing an enormous 
amount of work in training the youthful gene- 
ration of architects. 

Then the Examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects are well worth entering for. 
The labour of preparing for them is exceedingly 
useful; this is shown by the increased number 
of students who go in for them. It makes a 
student work up a great deal that he would not 
otherwise bother with. Some years ago an elec- 
tion as an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects meant very little, so far as proof 
of accomplishments was concerned. Things are 
different now, and at the present moment I know 
of no better training for a young architect than 
to set himself to pass the Final Examination. 
The fact of having passed that examination is 
at once a testimony of a solid groundwork of 
knowledge and ability on which he may proceed 
with more advanced studies in design and con- 
struction, proficiency in which will qualify him 
to engage in successful practice as an archi- 
tect. 

All this, however, means hard work, and perhaps 
burning the midnight oil; but of course we all 
know that there is no royal road to learning. 
There is no free education—it has all to be paid 
for in some way. 

Nor is this all. There are many prizes to be 
had that are well worth competing for, and these 
may give a man the opportunity of travelling 
abroad for the purpose of study who might not 
otherwise have such opportunities, and thus ex- 
tending his knowledge and enlightening his views, 
and making him acquainted with the best work 
of ancient and modern architects. 

Let no man faint by the way and think that he 
has no chance of these prizes. A man who is 
determined to persevere may accomplish any- 


thing ; it is not always brilliant talent that is the 
most successful. Let no man be discouraged. 


There may be a big crowd at the bottom of the 
Jaddev, but there is always plenty of room at the 
top. The thing that is really absolutely neces- 
sary is the capacity for taking pains, and energy 
to persevere in one direction. 

As a matter of fact Scotsmen always do very 
well at these competitions, and I think that 
Dundee has reason to congratulate itself on the 
fact that a Dundonian stood so high on the list 
for the Tite Prize last year. 

Now, when I suggest that young men should go 
to large cities, or at least leave their native place 
and see about them a bit, I do not for a moment 
mean that they should stay there. I think it 
would be a great misfortune that all the good 
men should leave Dundee and not come back. 
We have as much need for educated architects in 
lorfarshire as anywhere else. It seems to me 
that there is a good enough field at home for good 

as 
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men—quite as good, perhaps, as there is in larger 
towns. Perhaps, however, if they all come back, 


we may have too many clever men. 
Another matter I think incumbent on every 


architect is to gain a knowledge of materials 

I mean something of the prac tical knowledge of 
a tradesman, such as being able ll the proper 
bed of a stone, and the different kin nile of stone, 
timber and slates, tc. I remember once being in 
the company of two architects—I won't say if 
they were Dundee men—when the conversation 
turned on the proper bed of stones, and they both 
acknowledged that they could not tell the proper 
bed even of Forfarshire stone. I must say lwasa 
little astonished. A little while ol said that we 
need never be ashamed of being ignorant; but I 
would here qualify that statement and say that 
pag are exceptions to this rule. I think it is 

u pity when an architect is entirely at the mercy 
of a tradesman or a cle “% of works in suc] itters 
as these. Cases will crop up whet ecision 
may be asked from the architect, and it ist be 
very awkward if he does not know, and such 
questions will crop up when you have least desire 
to meet them. 

Architects are often called upon to act as judges 
or arbitrators in cases of disput Il think that an 
architect should cultivate wh: 7 may be allowed 
to eall a judicial mind; this 7 think is neces- 
sary on account of the nature - his profession. 


Though he is employed and paid by the pro- 


prietor, yet he is daily called upon to decid 
what is fair as between man and man. It won't 
do to take the side of the employe as against 
that of the contractor. He must learn to keep 
the balance even, or he will cause the very 
thing that he is there to prevent, viz. disputes 
otherwise, why sculk In’t he be paid off immedi 
ately after he has ing is designs and details ? 
And if he should be the means of landing the 
client and contractor in a law-suit, it cannot bea 
very nice reflection, and it certainly will aftect 
his reputation in the long run. It should always 
be your object to prevent a case going into 
Court: so long as you keep it in your own hands 
you can do many things to save strife and get 
an amicable settlement. Above all, when deal- 
ing with a dispute, always keep your temper ; 
one always gets on best if there is no temper 
shown. Of course you sometimes meet with 
clients and contractors of an imperious tempera- 


} 


ment, strong men—and all strong men are rude 
men—who like to bully architects and every one 
else. That kind must be dealt with very cautiously, 
but none the less firmly. Altogether, an architect 
requires a good deal of tact. 

| now come to the most important question 
that an architect has to deal with, vi ‘ His work 
in carrying out his client’s wishes. Now ther 


is one element that should never be wanting in 
an architect’s life—I mean a love of his work. 
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You may put it on a higher plane if you like, and 
term it a love of art. [L have mentioned that 
there are prizes for those who are willing to exert 
themselves to earn them, but the real prize is the 
joy one has in doing one’s work and in putting 
one’s best into it. Without this to sweeten the 
troubles and disappointments that arise, life, | am 
afraid, is scarcely worth living. 

Clients are often very exacting, and workmen 
are often very careless, and it is necessary for an 
architect to be always on the alert. I said before 
that a young man entering an office should open 
his eyes, and keep them open; but it is much 
more so in the case of the architect in practice. 
There are so many little things to look to, and so 
many little details one is apt to forget, that 
unless a man has acquired a habit of keeping his 
will be sure to make mistakes. 
mistakes are often unseen until the house 
is oceupied, when it is too late to remedy the 
lt may be the placing of a door, a fireplace, 
or a window, or the size of a pantry, or a hundred 
and one things that can be placed in a way that 
does not please the lady of the house, and of 
course the blame is laid on the architect. They 
say two worries of a man’s life are a smoky chimney 
and a scolding wife. Butif a man loves his work 
he will erudge no pains in making his work per- 
fect, every detail must pass under his eye, and 
nothing be left to chance. Heisas a fond mother 
nursing her child, he spares no labour to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

[ven with all this care and attention to details 
one finds — things go wrong. Some clients 
have the faculty of making themselves and others 
very uncom aw table over small things, and you 
would tl ge that the veriest trifle is of more im- 
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portance 1 the whole building. 
Eee once, after having spent over 


£2,000 in building new premises for a licensed 
srocer, When the place was opened he found that 
in washing his bottles the labels that were washed 
off covered the grating in the tubs and prevented 
the water getting away. I was sent for and asked 
what could be done. I suggested that the assist- 
ant, when running off the water, should put down 
his hand and lift out the paper; but this would 
not satisfy him, and he told me that this was the 
most important thing in the whole place, and that 
he would not have cared though the whole house 
had been upside down if this had been right. 
The matter wrought on his mind so much that 
he almost went off his head, and he had to go 
away for a voyage round the Jritish Isles for the 
benefit of his health. I am glad to say that he 
returned from his trip entirely restored to health, 
and I have never heard of the gratings being 
choked since. 

This isa specimen of the trifling things 
will cause trouble and must be attended to; 


tiiat 
and 


without an absorbing love of his art an architect 
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would have so many vexations that | think life 
would have very little pleasure for him. 

This love of your work will also stimulate you 
to do the best you can; let everything that passes 
through your hands be the very best you can pro- 
duce, so that you may be able to look back on it 
with pleasure, and let no detail have the appear- 
ance of slovenliness, but let it be well thought out 
in every part. 

It is important to remember that the work of 
an architect is intended to be permanent. He is 
not writing on the sand—he is inscribing his 
name on materials that will keep his memory 
green for many a day, and will record his faults 
and mistakes as well as his successes. 

This is one of the most interesting things in the 
profession, and ought to make us regard our 
work as something sacred, not to be lightly or 
carelessly treated, but something to put our whole 
soul into, and with a desire to make it the very 
best we can produce ; and if we have done our best 
we can look back on our work and, whether we 
have succeeded in carrying out our ideal or not, 
we can say that we honestly did our best. 

Another point that I would like to emphasize 
is this: that you be honourable in all your deal- 
ings with your brethren in the profession. I do 
not say that it is possible always to agree—it is, 
perhaps, inevitable that we should sometimes take 
opposing views of the same question; but we can 
ceitainly avoid all underhand work. Iam afraid 
that the commercial spirit which dominates the 
present generation is not wanting, even among 
architects. Some men are ambitious todo a large 
business. They are charmed with the idea that 
they are becoming famous in the profession. 
Other men have greatness thrust upon them, and 
are pressed to accept work whether they will or 
not. Against such there is no law; but I think, in 
everything, we can deal honourably with our 
brethren. 

I am afraid I have tried your patience overmuch, 
as | have no doubt many of you knew all this 
before. The sum of the whole matter seems to 
be that, toa man who is to succeed in his pro- 
fession, he must be ever reacy and ever working. 
If he is fortunate in getting many commissions 
he will find his hands full to overflowing—he will 
have very little spare time, and no time to waste. 
He will find clients exacting and tradesmen 
dilatory. Sometimes he may even meet with a 
tradesman who is inclined to charge too much, 
and he may also stumble across a client who is 
unwilling to admit that such a large account is 
due. He may also meet with clients who will 
apologise for giving him so much trouble, but he 
may be assured that, if they did not give him 
trouble, they would not be willing to pay his 
account. But, with all these drawbacks and many 
more, I make bold to say that a man who loves 
his profession will make light of them. ‘They are 
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only so many difficulties to be overcome, and every 
triumph is adding new energy to the effort to 
obtain more : 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night’s repose. 


I would also say, the man who has a genuine 
love for his work does not love it solely for the 
fees it bringsin. No doubt we must all have fees, 
but it is very unwise to make that the chief object 
of our ambition, and especially so to make it an 
end in view when advising a client regarding 
expenditure. I am persuaded that the only honest 
position for an architect to take up is to consider 
himself as in the client’s place, and to be as care- 
ful in the expenditure of his client’s money as he 
would be of his own. 

I have no doubt you are all aware that the 
position of an architect is no sinecure, and the 
variety of talents required to make an expert 
architect is only equalled by the wide range of 
subjects he has to deal with. He is expected to 
know everything and to deal with everything 
without a mistake. This is, perhaps, more 
apparent in provincial towns than in large centres. 
In the provinces one man is called upon to do all 
sorts of work, but in the large centres the work is 
more specialised; the result being that, in the 
latter, the work is very much in the hands of 
specialists. ‘These, of course, are more perfect in 
the art of their own branch because they have 
devoted their attention to that alone. But the 
provincial architect cannot hope to be a specialist. 
He is only an expert, and therefore must have a 
knowledge of many things. 

I think I have said enough to show that an 
architect must work hard if he desires to lead in 
his profession, and owing to the advances made 
in education it must be evident to everyone that, 
year by year, this is getting more important. 
liverything is done at railway speed, and every- 
one isina hurry. The slow-going man is apt to 
be shunted out of the way to make room for 
greater energy, and unless we push our way we 
may at any moment be ground in the dust. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF IRELAND, 


Annual Meeting and Dinrer. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, held in the rooms of 
the Institute at 20, Lincoln Street, Dublin, on 
the 4th inst., the following address was delivered 
by Mr. George C. Ashlin | F’.), President : 

As it is usual on these occasions for the Presi- 
dent to say a few words on some subject of imme- 
diate interest to the profession, I propose dealing 
to-day with two matters which are likely to come 
before us for discussion during this session. The 
revision of our recognised Form of Building 
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“contract has now become a pressing question, 
chiefly in consequence of the communications ad- 
dressed to us by the Irish Builders’ Association, and 
of the favourable view taken of many of their 
proposals by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and of other bodies representing the pro- 
fession in England. Now I wish, as far as 
possible, to avoid expressing any definite opinion 
on any of the proposed changes; but as the 
subject has been referred to in many Presidential 
and other addresses recently, it may not be out of 
place for me to point out what seems to me the 
principal considerations we should bear in mind 
when dealing with it. 

In the first place, the present recognised general 
conditions of contract have stood the test of 
experience for many years fairly well, and have 
been generally accepted by both parties to the 
contract. Secondly, no desire for any radical 
change has been expressed on the part of the 
employers. From the nature of the case, this 
could hardly have been expected, so far; but, as 
they will naturally look to us to safeguard their 
interests, it would seem proper to endeavour to 
ascertain their views by consulting public boards 
representing employers, and by adopting any 
other means in our power before consenting to 
any radical change in the present recognised form 
of contract. 

There appear to be two such changes proposed, 
viz.:—(A) The appointment of an independent 
arbitrator to adjudicate during the progress of the 
work on such questions as the meaning of the 
plans and specification hitherto left to the sole 
decision of the architect; (B) the making of the 
quantities part of the contract. 

Referring to proposal A, the principle involved 
seems an equitable one, but the following occur 
to me as possible objections proper for considera- 
tion, especially having regard to the circum- 
stances existing at present in Ireland. First, the 
difficulty of finding a suitable arbitrator who 
would be always at hand in order to avoid delay 
to the work, owing to the comparatively small 
number of practising architects and the remoteness 
of many of the works in this country. Secondly, 
the probable objection on the part of employers 
to incur the subsequent additional expense, and 
the danger that might occur in many works of 
their wishing to dispense with both architects 
and arbitrator. 1 need hardly remark that cir- 
cumstances in England are largely different, 
where in some provincial towns there are as 
many practising architects as in the whole of 
Treland, and where, moreover, builders have not 
the same opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the views and character of the architect 
before entering into the contract as they usually 
have over here. Referring now to proposal B, 
which means, as I understand it, that where 
either of the contracting parties found that a 
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larger or lesser quantity of workmanship or 
materials was required to carry out the plans and 
specification than was provided in the surveyor’s 
quantities, he could claim a corresponding addi- 
tion or reduction in the contract sum. This has 
also much to recommend it as an abstract prin- 
ciple ; but the following considerations should be 
borne in mind—first, the cost of the work could 
not be accurately ascertained until the work was 
completed ; secondly, in many cases the work 
might have to be remeasured to a great extent, 
thereby increasing the surveyor’s charges ; thirdly, 
the builder might have an undue advantage, as 
in the case of many items the discrepancy in the 
quantities would become known to him only. In 
connection with this proposal, the system adopted 
in Glasgow of two complete measurements might 
be considered, as this completely obviates the 
second objection I Lave named. 

I regret that I have not been able to compress 
my remarks on this rather dry topic in a smaller 
compass, as it leaves me little time to allude to a 
more congenial subject, or rather group of sub- 
jects, viz. Education, Qualification, and Registra- 
tion. A most laudable desire has lately sprung 
up amongst our junior members and aspirants in 
the profession to improve the system of architec- 
tural education, with the view of obtaining a 
distinctive qualification by compulsory examina- 
tion, as in other professions, and, I presume, of 
paving the way ultimately to the statutory regis- 
tration of all practising architects. Iam sure the 
senior members sympathise with this desire 
thoroughly, and would be imost willing to aid the 
movement in any way in their power. There is 
no use, however, disguising the fact that it is 
most difficult to determine the best means of 
obtaining even the first of these objects quickly 
under present conditions in Ireland. Still, I 
think, if there is grit enough in the movement 
amonest the junior members, and if too much is 
not attempted at first, something of a modest 
character, at all events, may be accomplished in 
the near future towards the improvement of archi- 
tectural education in Dublin. 

I think the views expressed by the deputation 
of the Architectural Association of Ireland at the 
Council meeting to-day were eminently practical, 
viz. that the facilities for study in the various 
branches of the profession should be provided 
here in Dublin to be of any avail, and that the 
examinations should be specially organised and 
conducted to suit the special circumstances that 
exist in Ireland. It might be well to provide also 
that the candidates should attend an approved 
class or school exclusively devoted to the edueca- 
tion of practical architects. 

If such a scheme could be perfected, I throw out 
the suggestion that this Institute might, after 
some time, put forward a recognised form of 
apprenticeship containing a provision making it 
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obligatory for the pupil to comply with this con- 
dition, and to pass the examination before com- 
pleting his apprenticeship, in the same way as it 
has put forward the required form of building 
contract. 


The Annual Dinner, held the same evening 
at the Shelburne Hotel, Dublin, inaugurated a 
new departure for the Institute. Mr. Ashlin was 
in the Chair, and there were present, besides a 
numerous company of members, the Bishop of 
Canea and other clergy ; the respective Presidents 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, the Incor- 
porated Law Society, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Agricultural Association, and the Master Builders’ 
Association ; some of the chief City officials, and 
other representative men. 


THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY. 
The Chair of Architecture at Owens College. 


The annual dinner of the Manchester Society 
of Architects was held at the Queen’s Hotel on 
the 12th inst. The President, Mr. Alfred Darby- 
shire [/’.], presided, and Mr. John Slater, Vice- 
President R.I.B.A., represented the Institute. 

In response to the toast of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, proposed by the Chairman, 

Mr. John Slater said that while in recent years 
not so much had been heard of the vexed question 
of the compulsory registration of architects, many 
members of the profession, especially in the 
provinces, thought that compulsory registration 
would be fuund a panacea for most of the evils 
from which architects and architecture were 
suffering. If registration were to come and be a 
suceess it could only be through the action of the 
Royal Institute. He was not altogether without 
hope that in the not far distant future some 
practical means of bringing that about would be 
found. With regard to the work and influence 
of the Institute, both had increased during the last 
year or two, and no one who had not sat at the 
Council of the Institute for some years could have 
the least idea of the enormous number of pro- 
fessional questions referred to that body. ‘They 
had been consulted more than once lately by the 
Government and by public bodies with reference 
to matters of great public interest, and he was 
glad that that sort of spirit appeared to be gaining 
ground. The more municipalities and those who 
had to do with the architecture of buildings 
sought the advice of the local societies, the better 
it would be both for architecture and ior the 
public. Architecture was a profession—or a 
business, if one preferred to call it so—but it was 
also one of the fine arts: indeed, it was the 
mother of all the arts, because painting and 
sculpture, and what not, had only achieved their 
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greatest successes when they enhanced the most 
brilliant pieces of architecture. Treating archi- 
tecture as an art, no one could possibly exaggerate 
the influence on the younger generation when 
they were brought into contact with art and 
artistic matters at an early stage. Manchester 
had some most admirable Board schools, well 
built and well equipped in every way; but with 
regard to their interiors, the class-rooms were 
not quite as beautiful as they might be, and it 
would be a good thing if the students at the 
Art School were encouraged to do something to- 
wards the beautification of the Board schools. 
This would be splendid practice for the art 
students, and the educational effect on the children 
of the Board schools would be really great. 

Mr. Edward Salomons, in giving the toast 
‘The Victoria University and the Owens Col- 
lege,’ said that there had been a wish on the 
part of the College to found a Chair of Architec- 
ture, and after many meetings of the Committee 
appointed by the College and the Manchester 
Society and the School of Technology, the 
scheme had been accomplished, and it was agreed 
that a Professor should be appointed to fill a Chair 
at the Owens College and to be the teacher of 
Architecture at the School of Technology. The 
appointment had not yet been made, but steps 
had already been taken towards making it. 

Sir James Hoy, in response to the toast of 
“Technical Education,” said that it was intended 
that the Chair of Architecture at Owens College 
should be a joint professorship. The Professor 
was to be paid partly by the College and partly by 
the School of Technology. The initiatory steps 
were progressing satisfactorily, and there was good 
reason to suppose that within the next twelve 
months such arrangements would be made as 
would place what one hoped would then be the 
University of Manchester in the same position in 
regard to Architecture as was at present occupied 
by the University College of Liverpool. 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION, 
The late William Searle Hicks (Newcastle), 


The Northern Association send the following 
record of their Past-President, the late Mr. W. §S. 
Hicks: 

Mr. William Searle Hicks, of the firm of Hicks 
& Charlewood, architects, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
whose death took place on Friday, 21st Novem- 
ber, was born on Gth March 1849. He came of 
a Devonshire family, and was connected with 
some of the principal families of that county. 
His father was the vicar of Pydeltrenthide, Dorset, 
and his mother was Emma Barry, niece of Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses of 
Parliament. Educated in the South of England, 
at the age of seventeen he was articled to Messrs, 
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Austin & Johnson, successors of John Dobson, of 
excellent memory. This was the best office in the 
Newcastle district, and the opportunities which the 
earnest pupil thus had of seeing the best work 
were not lost on him. When his pupilage was 
over he took charge of the firm’s branch office at 
Middlesbrough, and in 1875 became a partner 
of the firm of Austin, Johnson & Hicks. This 
partnership continued seven years. In 1882 
Mr. Hicks commenced his own independent prac- 
tice by rebuilding Shilbottle Church ; and as time 
went on he built the new churches of Lambley and 


St. Cuthbert at Blyth, and also restored that of 


St. John Lee, near Hexham. 

In 1888 Mr. Hicks was joined by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Henry Clement Charlewood |F., 
making the present firm of Hicks & Charlewood, at 
Newcastle. St. Aidan’s Church, Newcastle, and St. 
Margaret’s Church, Brotton in Cleveland, were then 
commenced ; and soon afterwards, on the resigna- 
tion of the late Mr. R. J. Johnson, Mr. Hicks was 
appointed Diocesan Surveyor for Newcastle, which 
appointment he continued to hold till last year, 
when pressure of other business compeiled him to 
relinquish it. Since 1882 no fewer than fifteen 
new churches have been commenced, and most of 
them completed, not to mention numerous mission 
chapels, parochial buildings, and schools. ‘The 
restoration of churches has formed a very large 
section of the work of Messrs. Hicks & Charle- 
wood, not by any means confined to the North of 
Kingland. 

For domestic work of the highest class Mr. 
Hicks was in great request, his talent for artistic 
details being so conspicuous that he was con- 
stantly called upon to design all manner of de- 
corative work, both ecclesiastical and secular. In 
addition to those already mentioned, some of his 
principal works are : 

New Churches.—St. Hilda’s, Sunderland (built 
in memory of Bishop Lightfoot); St. John’s, 
Crewe ; Eston Grange, Boosbeck; St. Oswald’s, 
West Hartlepool; St. Chad’s, Bensham ; St. 
Luke’s, Thornaby ; and St. Barnabas’, Jesmond. 
The last four are now in course of construction. 


Church Restorations.— Haughton le Skerne, 
Durham; St. Peter's, Wallsend; Easington, 
Durham ; Grinton in Swaledale, Yorkshire ; Kirk 
whelpington, Northumberland; Terrington St. 
Clement ; North Creake; Glandford; Shottes- 
ham; and Wymondham Abbey the last five 
being in the county of Norfolk. 

Domestic Work. Blagdon ; The Castle, Castle 
Kden; The Hermitage, Hexham; The Leazes, 
Hexham ; the New House of St. Wilfred’s Priory, 
Hexham; Audley’s Wood, Hampshire; and a 
large number of vicarages and other houses. 

Decorative Work.—Specimens of his best 


decorative work can be seen at St. Cuthbert’s, 
St. Mary’s, Jesmond Parish Church, and St. Mat- 
thew’s, Newcastle ; 


Newburn Parish Church; 
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St. Anne’s, Bishop Auckland; Bamburgh; St. 
Cuthbert’s, Bensham: and in many parts of 
Yorkshire and Norfolk. The pastoral staff of the 
Bishop of Durham, presented to the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, was designed by Mr. Hicks; also the 
President’s chain and pendant of the Northern 
Architectural Association. 

In the Northern Architectural Association Mr. 
Hicks was a tower of strength. He joined it in 
1886, was Vice-President in 1888~—9, and President 
in 1890, 1891, and 1892, during which period he de- 
livered two presidential addresses. He contributed 
handsomely to the Association Library, among his 
contributions being two interesting original papers, 
entitled “ Notes on the Recent Discoveries at 
Kirkwhelpington Parish Church, 1892”; and 
‘Traceries, and their Position in Architectural 
Design, 1896.’ He designed the book-plate of 
the Library ; and at all times proved his readiness 
to aid the Association financially and otherwise, 
repeatedly acting as adjudicator of prizes for 
Students’ Drawings, «ec. 

The impression he produced upon his profes- 
sional confréres of the Northern Association was 
evident at their first business meeting after his 
funeral, when the President (Mr. Frank Caws), 
speaking for himself and others, said “that he 
hardly knew how to express all that he felt ought 
to be expressed, for it seemed difficult to put into 
words what they felt with reference to the passing 
away of so eminent a member of their Associa- 
tion. He held in that city in the north of England, 
and indeed in a much wider sphere, one of the 
highest positions asa church architect, and in that 
respect they held him in the highest esteem. But 
when they had said that, when they had examined 
and expressed admiration for the excellence and 
beauty of his works, there still remained to be said 
what they felt most deeply about the man himself. 
His was no ordinary character. All who had 
come near him, and had been privileged with his 
acquaintance, must have felt that in him they 
had one whose character was so gentle, so high, 
and in every way so exemplary that they as an 
Association might well feel proud to have such a 
gentleman among them as one of their members. 
‘That which made men great in England was not 
their cleverness but their character.’ ‘They as 
architects had their trials, and there was no pro- 
fession, he thought, more calculated to try the 
soul of a man than that of an architect. By the 
time a man came to the end of his life as an 
architect, he might be taken to be pretty well 
disciplined ; and those of them who knew what 
those trials were, and how difficult it was to steer 
a straight course and come honourably through 
the battle, could admire all the more the life of 
him who had just been taken so suddenly from 
them. He was a bright example they all might 
well follow.” 

The manner in which Mr. Hicks impressed 
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those most intimately connected with him in his 
daily work is shown by the following tribute from 
his former pupil, Mr. Charles S. Errington, who 
writes :—‘ He was a man of lofty ideals, and was 
not only a master of art but had also early in 
life set himself a high standard of professional 
morality, as was most surely known to those who 
knew him best; and many personal sacrifices 
were necessary on his part to uphold this standard. 
He never flinched in this matter, and his memory 
should be respected by his professional brethren 
on this account even if on no other. His lofti- 
ness of aim directed likewise his art. It was not 
sufficient for him that a thing was ‘ good enough,’ 
it must be the best that he and his colleagues 
could do. His colleagues not only included the 
youngest member of his office staff, but reached 
to the meanest and lowliest labourer on ‘ the job.’ 
All felt his influence, and no one was more ready 
than he at finding out the ‘strong point’ of even 
the humblest of his helpers, and his encourage- 
ment and kindly aid were never lacking. As an 
artistic draughtsman he has had few equals, his 
pencil never being idle. Always a student, always 
the students’ friend—helping them on, cheering 
them when necessary, and never happier than 
when he had inspirited one of them with some of 
his cunning. Had his calling led him to London, 
his influence might have been wider: it could not 
bave been more felt, however, and we North 
Country architects heartily concur with the Bishop 
of Newcastle’s eulogy, and ‘thank God for such a 
life having been spent in our midst.’ ”’ 

On Saturday, 22nd November, i.c. on the day 
after Mr. Hicks died, the Bishop of Neweastle, 
preaching in St. James’s Parish Church, Benwell, 
in connection with the consecration of the new 
aisles, said he “ could not speak upon that occasion 
without one word of sorrowful thought of the 
past. There must come fresh to every one of 
them the memory of one who by his architectural 
skill had designed what so rejoiced their eyes and 
hearts that day. He had seldom in his life met a 
man whose whole soul was more completely filled 
with the fear of God ; and witha desire to put into 
his art all that God had given him. There were 
few churches which had been restored in this 
diocese during the last fifteen or twenty years 
which did not show Mr. Hicks’s wonderful skill 
and his resource in art. And when he thought 
what Mr. Hicks was—when he thought of the 
profound Christianity of the man —he could not 
but thank God that this diocese had had for so 
many years the skilland reverence of the faithful 
life, as well as the faithful work, of one to whom 
to-day they would allow him to pay this tribute of 
affection and respect.” 

Mr. Hicks married, in 1875, Anne Alice, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. E. H. Adamson, M.A., 
Viear of St. Alban’s, Heworth, and leaves six 
sons and three daughters. 
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THE YORK SOCIETY. 
Mr. Channon’s Presidential Address. 


The members of the York Architectural Society 
held their first meeting of the Winter Session 
at the Church Institute, York, on Friday evening, 
28th November. The President of the Society, 
Mr. C. H. Channon |/’.), occupied the chair, and 
delivered his Presidential address. 

The President having referred to the honour 
conferred upon him in re-electing him, spoke of 
the object and aims of the Society. He stated 
that it had attained the twentieth year of its 
existence, and that it had been his privilege to be 
connected with it from its infancy. 

He expressed regret that so many architects in 
the district of undoubted ability and repute still 
held aloof from joining the Society, and expressed 
a hope that some means might be devised for 
bringing the members of the profession more 
closely in touch with each other. He referred to 
the nobility and dignity of their calling, and 
urged upon all students the necessity of self- 
sacrifice and effort. After speaking of the archi- 
tecture of the past, and the possibilities that 
might be theirs in providing for the complex 
requirements of the future, and the necessity of 
embodying the best and most modern principles 
of construction in their designs, he suggested 
that the students should occupy their leisure with 
some handicraft, such as modelling, carving, 
or enamelling. By so doing it would increase 
their sympathy with the craftsman, and would 
give them some idea of the difficulties he had 
to combat. It would also stimulate their own 
susceptibilities, and increase their knowledge of 
the possibilities of the materials in which the 
craftsman worked. 

They would then become better enabled to give 
expression to their work. And he thought that 
one of the most fundamental principles of their 
art was to give expression and life to their work. 
They could define the meaning of the terms 
utility and durability ; it was not so easy to define 
the meaning of expression as applied to archi- 
tecture. It was the quality that created pleasure, 
and was equivalent to the power that enabled the 
artist and the sculptor to present speaking like- 
1esses out of inanimate material. The function of 
art, as described by John Ruskin, being either to 
please or to teach, they should therefore aim to 
give expression to their work. 

Mr. Channon went on to say that they were 
living in an age of specialism, which had its 
advantages, as well as its disadvantages, from an 
art point of view; that the collaboration of the 
architect, sculptor, and painter was at the present 
time receiving considerable attention, and that 
their work was both desirable and attainable in 
their buildings. 

Quoting Sir William Richmond on this subject, 
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he said: “ The great men of the past were rarely 
specialists. Everyone knew that Giotto was 
painter, sculptor and architect; so was 
Raphael, so was Brunelleschi, so were Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo. Phidias was the son of 
a painter, and was educated in the craft. The 
fact that we were living in an age of specialism 
made it more than ever necessary that archi- 
tecture, the mother of the arts, and her children 
should grow up together, and that there should 
be more sympathy and union between them.”’ 

He alluded with satisfaction to the proposed 
formation of a School of Architecture in Leeds, 
which he thought was a step in the right direc- 
tion, as was also the one in connection with the 
Architectural Association in London. He dealt 
with matters of local interest, and the necessity 
for the careful preservation of ancient and historical 
landmarks in their midst. 

Referring to the work of the Institute and 
Allied Societies, mention was made of the action 
taken by the Northern Architectural Association, 
which would doubtless be an inestimable boon to 
students. The Hon. Secretary of that Society a 
short time ago wrote to all the free libraries in 
Northumberland and Durham and asked them to 
obtain for circulation the books mentioned in thi 
list recommended to Students by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. In most cases 


the request had been readily complied with; and 
them to vdopt th 


the President recommended 
same course of action in York. 
The President then offered 
and practical remarks on the planning and con- 
struction of fever hospitals, this subject being the 
one that had been before the students during the 
year. He referred them to the excellent paper by 
Mr. Aldwinckle, published together with the plans, 
in the JourNAL of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; quoting therefrom, he said: ‘ Infee- 
tious diseases may be regarded as an invading and 
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powerful enemy, ever ready to enter the dwelling 
or city, and cause widespread ruin and destrue- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘ Past history,’’ continued the President, “ tells 
us only too forcibly how powerful and destructive 
this enemy had been, in times happily gone by, 
when its inroads were unchecked by the fortifica- 
tions of medical science and legislative pro- 
visions, and that it was well within the province 
of architecture to lend her powerful aid in the 
researches of medical science in this defensive 
war against a common foe. As Sir Douglas 
Galton says in his book on Hospital Construction, 
‘Cleanliness and fresh air do not so much give 
life, as they are life itself to the patient. Cleanli- 
ness, clean air, clean water, clean surroundings, 
and a fresh atmosphere are the true safeguards 
against infection; segregation by ample floor and 
cubic space, ample ramparts of fresh atmosphere 
rather than by segregation by walls and divisions. 
You cannot lock in or lock out the infectious 
poison; you can air it, diffuse it, and clean it 
away.’ ‘l'oo often the provision of such hospitals 
is put off until some infectious disease is imme- 
diately threatening, or has actually invaded a 
district. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
an isolation hospital, to fulfil its proper sanitary 
defence, ought to be in readiness beforehand. 
During the progress of an epidemic it is of little 
avail to set about hospital construction, the mis- 
chief of allowing infection to spread from first 
cases will already have been done, and_ this 
mischief cannot be repaired.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. Channon 
presented the prizes to the students, the subject 
of competition being “ A Design fora Small Fever 
Hospital.’ The drawings placed first in order of 
merit were by Mr. J.O. Thompson, and the second 
by Mr. D. Harvey. 

An interesting discussion followed, and the 
customary votes of thanks closed the meeting. 


’ 








